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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


Carol Jackson, sometimes known 
as Peter Michaels, is the forthright 
editor of Integrity and the author of 
the forthcoming This Perverse Gen- 
eration (to be published in May). 
Her review of The Failure of Tech- 
nology appears on page 245. 

David Dempsey does an appraisal 
of Gen. Holland M. Smith’s Coral 
and Brass (page 245). Dempsey has 
served as a combat correspondent 
with the Fourth Marine Division, 
and has worked on the staff of 
Readers Digest and Time. 

Dr. John A. O’Brien is the head 
of the Department of the Philosophy 
of Religion at the University of 
Notre Dame. The author of Truths 
Men Live By, recognized as a classic 
of apologetical writing, he has recent- 
ly edited a collection of writings by 
converts. Tentatively titled The Road 
to Damascus, it will be published in 
the Spring. But, before its appear- 
ance, Dr. O’Brien will be represented 
by a March publication, Courtship 
and Marriage. For the March BOT, 
Dr. O’Brien evaluates Fulton Ours. 
ler’s The Greatest Story Ever Told 
(page 249). 

John Loosbrock is Washington cor- 
respondent for Popular Science. He 
has served as associate editor of the 
Infantry Journal, and has contribut- 
ed to national magazines. On page 
243 of this issue is his review of The 
life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Sister M. David, S. S. N. D., 
teaches at the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland, in Baltimore. She is the 
translator of Paul Claudel’s Coronal, 
and is now preparing for BOT an 
evaluation of a new study of Claudel. 
Her review of Agnes Repplier, Lady 
of Letters, is on page 257. 

Dr. Virginia Woods Callahan sum- 
marizes (page 258) Peter’s critical 
evaluation of the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, S. J. Dr. Callahan 
is a professor of classics at Howard 
University, in Washington, D. C. — 
the foremost American university for 
Negroes. 

William J. Grace, who considers 
another Hopkins’ study (the Gard- 
ner volume, page 258), is an assistant 
professor of English at Fordham. An 
M. A. (Oxon.), Mr. Grace is also an 
authority on St. Thomas More. 

Dr. Helene Magaret, who reviews 
A Spiritual Aeneid — the reissue of 
Msgr. Ronald Knox’s story of his con- 
version to Catholicism (page 243), is 
a professor of English at Marymount 
College, and herself the author of a 
number of books. 
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SPRING OFFERINGS 


. . « Of Lasting Merit 


LITTLE NELLIE OF HOLY GOD 
by Margaret Gibbons 
Ellen Organ was a saintly infant who died 
in 1908, at the age of five years, in Cork, 
Ireland. Her brief life was blessed with re- 
markable occurrences. This short biography 
is a charming account of her glowing love for 
“Holy God”. Pope Pius X has proposed Little 
Nellie as a model for first communicants 
throughout the world. 
$.75 


THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF SCRUPLES 





by Dermot Casey, S.J. 

The irritating problem of scruples presents 

many difficulties for every director of souls. 

Here is the well-balanced, scientific procedure 
recommended by an experienced Jesuit. 


$1.25 


CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN 


RITE DESCRIBED 
8th Edition by Rev. A. Fortescue 
Revised by Rev. J. O’Connell 
Definitive work, written in accordance -with 
the rubrics of the liturgical books, the decrees 
of the Congregation of the Sacred Rites, the 
Code of Canon Law and approved authors. 
The present edition has been revised, en- 
larged, and adapted throughout for American 


usage. 
$4.50 


MORNING AND NIGHT 
Family Prayers in Common 
Compiled by B. Musser 
Ideal prayer-book and devotional manual 
for the Christian family containing daily 
prayers for the entire family, together with 
liturgical devotions and novenas. 
$2.00 


PAUL CLAUDEL AND “THE 


TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY” 
by K. O'Flaherty 
The object of this study is to introduce 
Claudel’s work to those for whom the poet 
is little more than a name, by considering the 
most essential characteristics of his psychol- 
ogy, art, and philosophy. Claudel represents 
the great Christian literary tradition; his joy 
is an answer to contemporary defeatism. 


$2.25 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS 
by R. Plus, S.J. 
“The Folly of the Cross” consists in a gen- 
erous, whole-hearted effective love for suffer- 
ing of every kind, whether mental or physical, 
which certain chosen souls conceive with a 
view to closer union with their Divine Master. 
This work of Pere Plus, one of the most re- 
spected of contemporary spiritual writers, is 
particularly recommended for Lenten Reading. 


$1.75 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


peed National Catholic Almanac, 
194 

Compiled by Franciscan Clerics of Holy 

Name College, Washington, D. C. 

SAG, $1.50 

The 43rd publication of a volume of 
useful, informational facts about gen- 
eral and specifically Catholic affairs: 
doctrine and practice, education and 
missions, books and authors; govern- 
ment and laws, science and sports, 
ete. 


Hot Embers 
Sister M. Charitas, I. H. M. 
Seapular, $2.75 














This book is an expression of love of. 


Christ and Mary; it abounds in 
thoughts permeated with the spirit 
of charity, including choice quota- 
tions from St. Teresa of Avila and 
Little Therese; and the spiritual doc- 
trine of St. John of the Cross. 

— Margaret Collins 





Canonical Legislation Concerning 
Religious 


(authorized English trans.) 
Newman, $.75 


Practically all of book two, part two, 
of Code of Canon Law, with an ap- 
pendix of canons from other parts 
of the Code. This translation ‘‘has 
not the official character of the Latin 
text.’’ 





The Long Habit 
James K. Feibleman DS&P, $3.50 


A gallery of well-wrought portraits 
and a catalog of killings, this novel 
is thougthful without being thought- 
provoking. The thinking of all its 
doomed characters proceeds from 
nothing more elevated than ‘‘guts.’’ 





Sir and Brother 
Harry Lee ACC, $3.00 


A patterned novel, possessed of a 
‘‘liberal’’ attitude, a paucity of un- 
derstanding in regard to social prob- 
lems, and a colossal ignorance of the 
nature of man. The characters who 
roam sleepily through the book are 
as suppliant as wooden images in 
some illicit pantomime you’ve slept 
through before. 





Why I Love You, and other poems 
from “Old Book of Memories” 


Franklyn MacCormack (ed.) 
Winston, $3.00 


Verses read to radio listeners, who 
can turn the dial when the rimes be- 
come (as, with two or three excep- 
tions, they rapidly do) embarrassing- 
ly sentimental. 


The Opera Quiz Book 

Harold V. Milligan and Geraldine 

Souvaine (ed.) Wyn, $2,0) 
The ‘‘Information, Please’’ ida ff. 
with material from the intermissin ff 
program of the Metropolitan Open 
Broadcast. In addition to a multity, 
of discrete facts, the book contajix 
the interesting opinions of experts, 





Best Loved Poems 
Richard Charlton MacKenzie (ed.) 
Permabooks, $35 
A thoroughly commonplace colle. 
tion, in the interesting Permabooy 
format — pocket-size with a celluloid. 
like finish. 





Juveniles 





Stories about St. Francis: 


Books Two and Three 
Retold ... by Eusebius Arundel, 0.F. 
(il. Robb Beebe) SAG, $.75, $1.5 
Little incidents from the Fiorett, 
concentrating on the ‘‘Little Broth. 
ers.’’ Franciscan in simplicity ani 


charm. Elementary. 





The Everyday Story Book 
Il. Signe Ivarson R-MeN,, $2.00 


A big, beautiful book of seven 
kindergarten short stories, and lots 
of pleasant, colorful pictures. No 
challenge here, but nothing disturb 
ing, either. 





The Umbrella Bird and 


Other Verses 
Emilie Fendall Johnson (il. Lwueretia 
Malcher) Falmouth, $14) 


Beautiful reissue of good verse ant 
better pictures, the latter executed i 
a modified pointilism. 





The House on the River 
Charlotte Baker (il. author) C-McC., $24) 


Davy and his friends find interest 
and activity aplenty in their life m 
a houseboat. The boys discover ! 
sunken hulk, and help an ex4l 
hermit reclaim his ambition. Inter 
mediate. 





Gold for the Grahams 

Alice Cook Fisher (il. Dorothy Bayley 

Morse) Messner, | 
The Grahams make a hazardous jo 
ney in search of gold in the B 
Hills. Covered-wagons-and-Indians # 
mosphere make this exciting readilf 
for the intermediate group. 





Riding Days 
Marjorie M. Oliver (il. Stanley Lloyd) 
Westminster, #2! 


Beautifully told story of a timid, Le 
year-old girl’s emergence to poise 
happiness. 


Books on Tait 





lluloid. 


——— 


OLRM. 
15, $1.25 





NEW FICTION 





Excellent Novel of 
Modern New Englander 


Pint of No Return 

John P. Marquand LB, $3.50 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. 
Canfield, M.A., Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit. 

John P. Marquand is an accom- 
lished novelist. If there was any 
joubt about that fact, none remains 
iter a reading of Point of No Re- 
jun. Deftly and somewhat whimr- 
ically, Marquand tells the story of 

(harles Gray, a 20th century edition 
ii the New Englander whom Mar- 
quand knows so well. 

The Late George Apley was Mar- 
qand’s study in Beacon Hill self- 
utisfaction and provincialism. Charles 
(ray has all the overtones of George 
Apley but differs in his failure to be 
brn in the ‘‘upper-upper’’ social 
soup and in his burning desire to 
atone for it by success in Gotham 
fnancial circles. ; 

We are introduced to Charles as he 
striving for a vice-presidential desk 
atthe Stuyvesant Bank in New York. 
Naney, his wife, is a well-drawn foil 
for Charles. 


Charles is sent by the bank to in- 
wstigate a financial deal in Clyde, 
Yassachusetts, his town of birth and 
yong manhood. A elever flash-back 
aries the reader through Charles’ 
arly home life and introduces him to 
ill the characters whose way of life 
wth fashioned Charles’s outlook and 
irnove him to the Big City to ‘‘beat 
the system’? and make of himself 
wmething more than a small-town 
wy, even though the town is in the 
thadow of Beacon Hill. 

Charles’ father, John Gray, is a 
ieightful mixture of New England 
pride and individual eccentricities. 
With an inheritance of $75,000, he 
engages in a series of financial flings 
that give an aura of success to the 
dosing years of an otherwise point- 
iss life. Poor old John commits 
wweide to avoid the final ignominy of 
the '29 stock crash. 

William Dean Howells would be 
quite proud of Marquand’s work. It 
S¢ertainly in his tradition. Free of 
the sensual and obscene, Point of No 

turn is excellent fare for the 
tader who appreciates balanced writ- 
tg and fine character work. It is a 

ct contribution to the novel of 
manners. 
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Grand Design.... 
Or Grand Hoax? 


The Grand Design 
John Dos Passos HM, $3.50 


If John Dos Passos, in his satire on 
the early New Deal, sought to arouse 
a controversy, he has had some 
success. 

But the use of the word ‘‘satire’’ 
is opposed by those who insist that 
the picture is all too true. Having 
been astonished by the great praise 
given by another reviewer, I have 
gone through The Grand Design a 
second time, and I find nothing ex- 
traordinary in the way of technique, 
discrimination, or character delinea- 
tion. The chapter interludes are 
rather stalely melodramatic in their 
effort to tie together the march of 
events. 

The Grand Design involves only 
a small segment of the New Deal’s 
effort to remake the world. Center 
of interest is a businessman from 
Texas called to Washington to save 
the tenant-farmer and the family- 
size farm, to electrify rural areas, 
and plan still more projects. Before 
he knows it, he is caught up in a 
maze of bureaucracy, subject to the 
whims and caprices of his superior, 
Walker Watson, a sort of Onija- 
board philosopher who seems to be 
a composite of Henry Wallace and 
Harry Hopkins, but whose prim ob- 
jective overshadows all else. Mr. 
Walker wants to succeed Mr. Big as 
president. 

Sipping and supping his way 
through a merry-go-round of cock- 
tail parties, receptions, and dinners, 
the Texan finds little opportunity 
to devote his talents to the project 
in which he is expected to believe. 


Everyone is suspicious. Every chance . 


word is a worry. Idealism soon suc- 
cumbs to expediency. The farmer 
who succeeds by hard work, without 
benefit of government largesse, is 
put on the defensive, and the entire 
atmosphere is materialistic. 

It is, of course, rather popular at 
present to be anti-Communistice. Mr. 
Dos Passos follows the line by the 
introduction of parlor pinks who. in- 
sinuate themselves into inner circles 
and make red hay in the social sun, 
where the lack of any sound prin- 
ciples makes their presence in no 
way incongruous. To catch all the 
nuances in this Satan’s cireus re- 


quires familarity with the maneuver- 
ings of that hectic era when vote- 
getting gadgets had not yet been ful- 
ly perfected, and the ‘‘me, too’’ 
philosophy was still in the bud. 

Although lacking in definition, 
and spotted by sordidness, The 
Grand Design does emphasize the de- 
grading effects of overweening am- 
bition and unlimited power. What- 
ever may have been the honesty or 
idealism of those assembled as public 
servants to work in this fictional agri- 
eultural agency, nearly all were at 
onee enmeshed in the spider-web of 
Washington double - dealing, self- 
seeking, vote-getting intrigue. The 
planners soon found themselves fully 
occupied in planning their own poli- 
tical salvation. 

One value the book might have is 
as a help in appreciating a recent 
statement of Gen. Eisenhower’s. 
Speaking about the use of unem- 
ployment for propaganda, he men- 
tioned the efforts that are being 
made ‘‘to make us believe that there 
is an essential antagonism between 
so-called property rights and human 
rights.’’ It is this fallacy, he said, 
which underlies the conflict now go- 
ing on in the world between statism 
and freedoms. 

‘Statism ... points. . . to the 
depression days . . . and the 11 mil- 
lion people in breadlines . . . but fails 
to state that under a statist form of 
government all of those people 
would probably be in salt mines 
working under the whip and bay- 
onet.’’ In other words, with state 
‘¢‘nlanning,’’ there would be no un- 
employment, as there was none in 
Germany in 1937 and 1938. 

Dos Passos’ own position is rather 
vague. It is rather obvious, however, 
that no satirist will persuasively pres- 
ent at length views or impressions 
with which he disagrees. Conse- 
quently, it is little wonder that Dos 
Passos has not fared so well at the 
hands of some of his former 


admirers. 
—J. C: T. 





Best Detective Stories of the Year 
—1948 

ed. David C. Cooke 
From such ‘‘slicks’’ as Collier’s and 
the Post and such ‘‘pulps’’ as Shadow 
Mystery and Argosy, Mr. Cooke has 
gleaned a round dozen of superior 


Dutton, $2.50 


stories in the gory genre. Two of 
the best have been already anthologiz- 
ed this year in a collection of Post 
stories. The accent is on good writ- 
ings. —Riley Huahes 
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Reviewer Finds 
O’Faolain Anti-Clerical 


The Man Who Invented Sin 
Sean O’Faolain Devin, $2.75 
Reviewed by Sister M. Philippa, 
B.V.M., Ph.D., Clarke College, 
Dubuque, Towa. 


Concise and freshly realized descrip- 
tion, crisp dialogue, swift-moving and 
purposive narrative, a symbolism 
marred neither by too great obscurity 
nor by heavy-handed exposition and 
great versatility in theme and treat- 
ment signalize O’Faolain’s 15 stories 
of Irish scenes and Irish people. 


‘*Teresa’’ is a subtle analysis of 
pietistie self-deception, through skill- 
ful use of contrast: the sturdy old 
nun, full of faults but humble, with 
the lustrous-eyed, emotional novice 
who conceals her self-will under a 
mantle of patience, and manages, with 
silky deftness, to keep her elderly 
companion on the defensive. The 
spiritual corrosion of a too engrossing 
passion reveals itself through Larry’s 
love and hatred of his pigeon in ‘‘The 
End of a Good Man,’’ and Conny 
Hourigan’s jealous guarding of his 
six lilies in ‘‘ Passion.’’ 

Other stories explore such themes 
as the footless procrastination of a 
fallen-away Catholic, the self-renounc- 
ing devotion of a girl to her insane 
fiance, the pitiful frustration of a 
newly rich wife. 

Several of the’ pieces, notably 
‘‘Lady Lueifer’’ and ‘‘The Silence 
of the Valley,’’ are marred by an 
anti-clericalism revealed through ob- 
lique reference and innuendo. 


The title story makes a frontal 
attack. O’Faolain represents ‘‘The 
Man Who Invented. Sin’’ as a local 
curate, ‘‘pompous and _ cocksure,”’ 
who is so violent in his condemnation 
of the innocent merrymaking of two 
young nuns and two monks that he 
invests their harmless pleasure with 
the attraction of forbidden fruit. 
Skillfully the author directs the read- 
er’s sympathy away from the ham- 
mer-and-tongs young priest and _ to- 
ward the charmingly unworldly if 
somewhat lightheaded religious. 

Yet the simple fact is that the re- 
ligious needed a reprimand and 
should have received it—over-severe 
though it was—in better spirit. 

Their chief fear seems to be that 
of ‘‘getting caught.’’ When that fear 
subsided, they returned to their high- 
ly injudicious merrymaking and 
“‘swallowed the last morsel of their 
apple.’’ Granted that they were not 
builty of serious wrong-doing, they 
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entered deliberately into its occasion, 
in disobedience to their rules and in 
total disregard of the danger of 
seandal. 

It is possible, of course, for relig- 
ious to be immature, irresponsible, lax, 
disobedient — and the author has the 
right to use such people as material 
for his art. But he has not the right, 
either as an artist or as a man, to 
represent them as deserving of sup- 
port and sympathy because of the 
very faults for which they merit re- 
proach. 

O’Faolain’s dislike for the Jansen- 
istic rigor of the young priest seems 
to cloud his judgment; or perhaps he 
is habitually too naturalistic in his 
approach to moral problems. 

Technically, the story falls short 
through overuse of coincidence and 
inconsistency of characterization, but 
these faults are incidental to the basic 
objection that it sentimentalizes 
wrong-doing. 

O’Faolain’s gifts as a writer make 
his work important and add to his 
personal responsibility. He may well 
beware lest the very arrogance of his 
skill tempt him into the role of 
advocatus diaboli, 


Deft Novel of Jew 
In Modern Prussia 


The Sorcerers 

Rudolph Kieve HM, $4.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Louis F. 

Doyle, S.J., St. Lows Univer- 

sity. 

This well-constructed novel is_ set 
chiefly in the Prussia of 1910 to Hit- 
ler’s earliest appearance. It diagnoses 
Germany’s predisposition to Nazism. 

Protagonist is Albert Sulzberger, 
a young Jew who becomes, somewhat 
unwillingly, the financial partner of 
Herr Schuck, a Junker whose effi- 
ciency in making a going concern of 
a ruined farm involves the use of 
Polish slaves, and other skullduggery. 
It is an excellent study of the status 
and psychology of the Jew in an 
alien land which is about to become 
actively hostile to him after a few 
centuries of uneasy tolerance for 
practical reasons. The Jewish group 
is subjected to close, clinical study, 
as sympathetic as the scientifically 
detached approach permits. 

The characterization is deft, the 
space devoted to atmosphere and de- 
seription not excessive for the pur- 
pose. The plot is as inevitable as can 
be expected in a novel of this nature. 
It contains a great deal of postfactum 
wisdom and insight. 





Little of Everything— 
With No Significance 


The Dukays 

Lajos Zilahy (trans. John Pauker) 

P-H, $3 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W 

Logal. 
This huge, sprawling novel rang 
over the first half of world affairs jy 
our century. It is cloak-and-d 
stuff in modern dress. The Duk 
daughters are the principals. Ty 
family has Lanny Budd’s magiqifi 
faculty for being on the spot why 
news is made. The Countess eyy 
saved Hitler’s life when he works 
on the family estate! 


The Dukay daughters differ raj 
eally. Kristina is a nymphomaniyii. 
adventuress seeking, on the strength, 
of a fortune teller’s prophecy, ma: 
riage with King Charles. Zia, mon 
virginal, is disillusioned in marriag 
She takes herself to the obscurity of 
a little island where she finally meek 
her true love. Yes, he is a socials 
who writes the inevitable book agains 
her family! 

There is a little bit about ever. 
thing in this novel. The author chat 
with the reader — even confessing tt 
one point that some of his characte 
have not been real persons, but im 
aginary symbols! He makes extensivg. 
use of Kristina’s diary. He even ip 
vents diaries for Zia and Ursi. They 
have been written in cigarette smoke! 
His penchant for ruminating on th 
events of history obscures. both hig. 
story and characters. As a result bi 
novel is a news-reel peopled by tht 
Dukays — and a badly edited m 
at that. 

The book’s lack of significance ® 
to be found in the basic views of tlt 
author. Man is a hormone laboratot 
seething with ‘‘inner secretions 
Love ‘‘springs from the body’s sexu! 
longing carefully clothed in the veh 
of poetry.’’ 

Although the characters are Cath 
olies, little sympathy is shown forth 
Catholic Church. The Dukays’ Cath 
olicism is completely nominal. 
Bishop is the usual  insufferd) 
hypocrite. Ritualistie dodges to & 
eumvent the Church’s marriage la® 
are suggested as commonplace. The 
author, using Ursi, explains his att 
tude against the Church with th 
monumental observation, ‘‘I agt 
with Wells.’’ His other animadve® 
ions are as dead as the author 
whom he agrees. 

The translator seems to have dot 
a good job. 
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Deserving Novel 


fephant and Castle 
R. C. Hutchinson 


Reviewed by Rev. 
Logal. 

this superbly written nove! deserves 
aise. Built on a slender Pygmalion 
ituation drawn boldly in black and 
shite with few half shades in char- 
ier or action, and following the 
who-done-it’’ formula, this story 
ould have been a dismal run-of-the- 
nil failure. But the author has 
iansmuted his thin materials into a 
ry fine novel. 

Characterization saves the story 
fom melodrama. The hard core of 
jhilosophical truth preserves it from 
wntimentality. Expert construction 
mises it above the level of murder- 
iystery. Wit and satire keep it 
fom bogging down into bathos. 
‘Armorel Cepinnier, a__ socially 
wphisticated intellectual, accidental- 
witnesses an encounter between a 
plieeman and Gian Ardree, a tough 
fom the London slum. She tries to 
ave him from prison, but fails. She 
won marries him, hoping to help him 
uw the social ladder bv her direction 
and sacrifice. 


A great many wise things are 
woven into the story. Despite the 
marriage premise, it is a wise, haunt- 
ing book that should provide an 
xamination of conscience for mod- 
ms. An exposé of the absurd de- 
umanization of atheism, an x-ray 
m selfishness, an indictment of false 
intellectualism, an indirection in 
utirizing the shallowness of sophisti- 
tates, and a picture of the socia! 
poverty and misery of the London 
ium — these are among the many 
fine things in the book. 

Evidently the author, in seeing the 
wttenness of modern society’s mores, 
tas not come to realize the germ of 


Rinehart, $3.75 
Nelson W. 


noral decay to be found in divoree. 
He thoroughly stacks the ecards in 
ldineating an idyllic marriage which 
was founded on a convenient and 
timely divoree. 








Diffuse Saga 
Kissing Kin 


Elswyth Thane (pseud.) DS & P, $3.00 
Reviewed by Mary E. Hennigan. 


This is the saga of a family, the 
Sprague-Day-Murray family of Rich- 
tond and Williamsburg, and their 


nglish cousins the Campions. It 


‘vers the lives of many members of 


» dove F 


th families — or rather, The 
amily — from the days of the first 


World war until the second is im- 


Taf Yarce, 1949 





minent ; so many indeed, that only a 
Kissing Kin — or kin of some kind 
— could be expected to be interested 
in all of them. 

The volume is probably quite cor- 
rect, historically. It is also highly 
romantic, and very, very good. All 
intentions are honorable, every re- 
lationship pure. Only Victor, the 
Nazi, is a blot on the canvass, and 
he is really only a smudge. 


Pokey Yarn of 
Shiftless Folk 


Hound Dog Man 

Fred Gipson Harper, $2.50 

Reviewed by John P. Foley. 
Hound Dog Man, trumpeted as a 
Harper ‘‘Find,”’ is a pokey yarn of 
coon-hunting in the Texas hill coun- 
try. With 12-year-old Cotton Kinney, 
his chubby chum Spud, and their 
hero Blackie Seantling on the hunt, 
the story rambles along for nearly 
200 pages, and then violently explodes 
into a fist-flying, gun-slinging, sex- 
flaunting, and whiskey - drinking 
climax. 

Cotton wanted a dog; Blackie, the 
hound dog man himself, craved a 
woman; and Dona, the woodsy yet 
somewhat worldly - wise heroine, 
yearned for a husband. Their de- 
sires are realized, but only after 
Blackie, involved in an affair with a 
married woman, is lassoed from an 
ignominious death and herded to the 
altar by Dona. 

The Texas folk are a piteous lot. 
The men’s interests center around a 
longing for the open road, frequent 
tipping of the jug, and ‘an envious 
admiration of carefree Blackie. The 
woman are constantly moaning about 
their chores, their profane husbands, 
and the worthlessness of Blackie. 
Blackie, less of a hero than a villain, 
is everything despicable. 

The closest approach to an admir- 
able character is Dona’s father Fid- 
dling Tom, who ‘‘ecan watch the sun 
go down or listen to a storm a-brew- 
ing or maybe just be looking at the 
black chunks of shadows the trees 
make in the moonlight, and a fine 
tune . . . will come to him and he 
ean play it.’’ But, he is shiftless and 
ignorantly happy like the others. 

Fred Gipson has failed to achieve 
the tender warmth and magic essen- 
tial for a suecessful story of youth 
and the great outdoors. The story, 
however, narrated by Cotton, is rich 
in backwoods idiom. It will undoubt- 
edly become a cinema extravaganza 
of the romantic old southwest. 





Evelyn Waugh Indicts 





Modern Civilization 


Scott-King’s Modern Europe 
Evelyn Waugh Little, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sister M. Rosenda, 
O.S.F., Alverno College, Muil- 
waukee. 


Although Scott-King’s Modern Eu- 
rope focuses on one small area of Eu- 
rope, the little country of Neutralia, 
the whole of the western world is 
seen in symbol. Neutralia is the epi- 
tome of a crumbling world, ‘‘a typi- 
cal modern state governed by a single 
party, acclaiming a dominant Mar- 
shal, supporting a vast unpaid bu- 
reaucracy whose work is tempered 
and humanized by corruption.”’ 


Here pretense, fraud, greed, igno- 
rance, injustice, graft, disdain for 
human life, fear are ubiquitous. Men 
talk glibly and superficially about 
writers, without any notion of what 
they wrote. They are obsessed with 
the idea of work, but there is no joy, 
no creativeness in their work. Neu- 
tralia has fine hotels, but no citizen 
ean afford to patronize them. It has 
a university, but no scholars. 

Waugh’s skillful juxtaposing of 
Bellorius (the obseure poet whose an- 
niversary celebration lures Seott- 
King from England to Neutralia) 
and Seott-King, with an interval of 
300 years between them, spots the 
Renaissance with all the forces of evil 
it let loose upon the modern world. 
The reader becomes acutely aware of 
the relationship between Bellorius’ 
sixteenth century and Scott-King’s 
twentieth. He recognizes that the 
evils which. were green shoots in the 
age of Bellorius reach rank growth 
in the generation of Scott-King. 


The Renaissance reversal of values 
is seen in Neutralia where ‘‘nowadays 
it is not what you are that counts but 
who informs against you.’’ It is seen 
in the meaningless formalities that 
dehumanize human relations. 


Waugh has written an incisive in- 
dictment of modern civilization. Be- 
cause his satire has the subtlety and 
surety of one who views life from the 
vantage point of a Christian philoso- 
phy, he succeeds in projecting a 
frightening picture of the futility 
and confusion of life in an age when 
men forget that ‘‘unless the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain 
who build it.’’ 

(In book form, Scott-King’s Mod- 
ern Europe is 89 pages. It appeared 
first in Cosmopolitan. ) 
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Restrained but Unreal . 


The Springs 

Anne Goodwin Winslow Knopf, $2.50 
This novel about the emerging of an 
amazingly innocent Southern beauty 
of seventeen into a still more amaz- 
ingly innocent womanhood is written 
with delicacy and restraint. These 
are qualities in writing which may 
be enjoyed by any reader tired of the 
‘‘realism’’ of many contemporary 
novels, but there is an underlying 
sense of incredulity which is never 
quite dispelled by Mrs. Winslow’s 
facile pen. 

There are two tender love stories 
about the heroine, beth of them 
happy, though one is never really 
finished and the other reaches only a 
calmly satisfying culmination. There 
is a dramatic story of another love 
affair which ends in murder. In fact, 
material for two hefty novels is here, 
condensed in’o one slight tale which 
ean be read with the same calm ease 
with which it seems to have been 
written. 

— Mary E. L. Hennigan 





Texas Missionary 


Shepherd of the Valley 
Evelyn Voss Wise Bruce, $2.75 


Reviewed by Marion Kerwick. 
A sentimental and idyllie tale, not 


without charm, Shepherd of the Val- 
ley concerns the growth of a pastorate 
in southern Texas near the Mexican 


border. Father Eugene began his 
mission in 1906, watching San Felipe 
grow through forty years from a vil- 
lage of five hundred to nearly seven 
thousand. His parishioners included 
many impoverished Mexicans known 
as ‘‘wetbacks’’ who illegally entered 
Texas by swimming or rowing across 
the Rio Grande. Most American 
planters of the vicinity encouraged 
such entries, for labor so secured 
could be exploited by cheap wages. 

The Oblate Father realized that 
words alone would never change the 
minds of a suspicious and martyred 
people. He had to go among them, 
proving by his deeds that he was 
their friend. Selflessly through the 
years he attended to their needs, 
often riding long distances on his 
horse Stella to hear confessions, give 
baptisms, administer Extreme Unc- 
tion, or straighten out quarrels. 

As much care as help to him were 
Rosa and her numerous children, 
who crossed the border, on hearing of 
his coming, to take over the hut ad- 
joining the rectory. Year after year 
they cooked and washed and ran er- 
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rands for him. And in turn, much 
of the story is concerned with the sac- 
rifices Father Eugene made to shape 
these lives for good. 


On the strong side, the novel is 
richly regional with its sharply fresh 
descriptions of flowers, animal life, 
and customs of the people. Also, the 
children are appealingly natural in 
their actions and words. 

But a syrupy quality seems to lend 
a thinness to the adult characteriza- 
tions. The two villains are much too 
villainous in their dastardly villainy, 
and the leading good characters are 
much too flawlessly good. 

A fictional individual’s approach to 
sainthood, with no diminution of his 
struggles and setbacks in contrast to 
his progress, imparts a depth and 
credibility to Graham Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory that are sadly 
missed in Shepherd of the Valley. 
Some twentieth-century readers balk 
at the premature canonizations that 
overgenerous writers bestow on their 
heroes. 

At the same time, charity invites 
realization that presenting the attrac- 
tion of goodness in believable human 
form is perhaps the most difficult 
technical problem a fictional writer 
of spiritual realities must face. 





Pleasant, Unimpressive 


Catch a Falling Star 
Frederic F. Van de Water 
D. 8. & P., $3.00 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron. 


Catch a Falling Star is a romance 
of Vermont in the last year of the 
Revolution. There was much to sur- 
vive — Congress’s refusal to grant 
statehood, bloody Indian raids, im- 
minent invasion by British troops 
from Canada. 


The romance of the novel is that of 
the narrator, Olin Royden, and the 
‘‘lovely, wilful girl,’’ Faith Marshall. 
Their love travels the traditional 
length of misunderstanding, disap- 
proval of relatives, and separation, to 
a happy ending. 

Mr. Van de Water’s principal char- 
acters are patterned — the head- 
strong hero, the untamed heroine, 
and the suave villain. Ethan Allen, 
however, is not the usual story-book 
Early American, wresting freedom 
from the: oppressor, but a fallible 
man. And Olin Royden’s side-kick, 


Sergeant Archelaus Tupper, has a 


certain dry humor that saves the 
heroies of his friend from melodrama. 

Catch a Falling Star is’ pleasant, 
harmless reading. 


Plot, People, Weak 


Born 1925 
Vera Brittain Mae., $35) 
Reviewed by P. Standish 0’O¢ 

In Vera Brittain’s Born 1995 


characters are not sufficiently mk 
vated. The casual relationship 9 
character to action is so thin ag 4 
be dull and unconvincing. 

Excessive and unnecessary use of 
flashbacks intrudes upon the forway 
action of the plot and gene 
creates confusion as to what is pry 
ent and what is past, what is being 
recalled in the present. mind of th 
character, and what is merely a 
lated detail being foisted on the read 
er by the author. 

Whatever may be said of her tech 
nique, Miss Brittain’s aim is con 
mendable. The difficulties betwen 
two generations, particularly wha 
one is a generation of worldwide vi 
lence and upheavel, might have bea 
built into a socially important novel 

Miss Brittain, however, has achier 
ed only a mediocre tale, a labored re. 
counting of episodes about characten 
who never come alive. 


Lal 





Of Time and Sex 


The Great Year 
Dilys Bennett Laing DS &P, $3.0 


Reviewed by James M. Shea. 


Time and sex are the principal ¢ 
ments in this curious novel of thre: 
generations of Vermont farm folks 
Welsh-born Mrs. Laing maneuver 
her characters through twelve mont 
but the months oceur in differen! 
years ranging from 1874 to 195-. — 

Purpose of this confusing patterns 
to show ‘‘man as an eternal figure’ 
The result, however, shows man a: 
creature engaged in reproducing I 
kind, anticipating this activity, pt 
verting it, or reminiscing about tt 

Mrs. Laing has a sharp ear fort 
ordinary speech of ordinary peopl 
and a practiced eye for detail. Nu 
infrequently her polished prose mss 
to the level of poetry. But too mith 
of the writing seems to have bel 
done for its own sake. The very fits 
sentence of the foreword contalis! 
sample: ‘‘In its final form this ste 
is circular, containing its end and it 
beginning permanently within 
ring of itself.’’ 

There are numerous references 
God, most of them profane, but thet 
is no indication that any of the books 
26 characters enjoyed a relations 
with anything higher than work, 
creation, or the opposite sex. 
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"lamely Melodramatic” 
Towers 
Thomas B. Costain 
Reviewed by Julius 

Harmon. 

5, tha igh Towers tends to give its read- 
Motifs an understanding of French- 
ip ofm(anadian history that is superficial, 
uppressive, and false. The great 
md magnificent effort of the Le 
use of Moynes is, imaginatively and quite 
rwarim gratuitously, made to be essential- 
leralym ly a struggle against the govern- 
} pra ment of France and for democracy 
being nd liberalism. Mr. Costain directs 
of thi his readers’ minds to nascent dem- 
a bl racy, the influence of climate and 
: realm wide-open spaces, and the strange ef- 
feets of monetary inflation, for ex- 
jlanations of French Canada 

The plot is held together by the 
device of sending the heroine from 
Montreal to New Orleans to be mar- 
le viol ried to a man she does not know, but 
e bee whom she chooses in preference to 
novl@ her beloved, because the good of 
chiev- (anada so demands. Had the author 
ed tei made the husband a tolerable in- 
‘acten™ dividual, the novel might have been 
brought to a satisfactory conelusion. 
He remembers in time, however, 
that the American public loves a 
imgedy with a happy ending. He 
provides the ending, and he destroys 
the tragedy. His denouement is 
lmely melodramatic, and so con- 
i] cle ttived as to provide a subtle argu- 
nent in favor of divorce. 


Doubleday, $3.00 
ny $3.5 Frasch 
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suvenl Slight Character Study 


= The Slender Reed 
H. H. Lynde Crown, $3.00 
 Bthis book is the absorbing study of 
em vealthy Madge Fairlie, who submis- 
jure Biively accepts the low evaluation of 
1 48" herself by her husband Hugo and her 
8 ™Bgown daughter Margaret. Hugo 
» PH taunts her with his many infidelities, 
Pit. Bt and Margaret considers herself a 
or the superior person, ‘‘like my father.’’ 
7 World War II and its problems 
a tring out Madge’s real character and 
; * sterling qualities. Her chief con- 
mu'@ ern is with what she terms ‘‘secur- 
been ity.” As Madge works it: out, there is 
fis lo safety or security anywhere, so 
ins "there is no use looking for it or count- 
dis ig on it. She sees herself dangling 
the lite space, held by an invisible rope. 
: 4s long as the ‘‘rope’’ holds, she is 
secure, 
5" The Slender Reed is interestingly 
ook’ ‘Witten, without sensationalism, and. 
.@ slves a very good picture of the state 
nsbi} ifthe world during the years imme- 
K, "ih diately following World War I. 
— Marie Butler Coffey 






Grim Novel of India 
The Rage of the Vulture 

Alan Moorehead Scribner, $3.00 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCor- 

mick. 

The state of affairs in India follow- 
ing the departure of the British Raj 
provides material for ‘a story which, 
confined to the narrative and descrip- 
tive fields, attains some excellence. 

In Alan Moorehead’s imaginary 
state of Kandahar, before civil war 
occurred outside the minds of certain 
extremists, hordes of savage tribes- 
men from Himalayan strongholds 
descended upon the settlements of 
the plains to attack Muslim and 
traditional enemy alike. Restraining 
British authority was no longer there. 
Central problem is the anticipated re- 
moval of remnants of British resi- 
dents who had postponed departure 
from Kandahar because they dis- 
counted the possibility of bloodshed. 

Moorehead’s study of the reactions 
of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, in the 
face of disaster, and particularly the 
reactions of the individual English as 
they await deliverance, is a penetrat- 
ing one. His realism, it must be em- 
phasized, frequently surpasses the 
vulgar. His is a picture of fatalistic 
inevitability, as the undisciplined 
strong over-power the civilized weak, 
who, Moorehead implies, have no con- 
trol over their destiny. The individual 
has no choice but to follow mass in- 
elination to give or to take injury, 
and in so doing is following God’s 
ordination. 

The book ends on a note of despair, 
with the simple recommendation of 
kindness for tragic India. The moral 
tone and questionable philosophy 
make this a book of doubtful merit. 





The Moon Is Mine 

Arthemise Goertz Whittlesey, $3.00 

Reviewed by Helen Detzel. 

One is apt to get the impression, after 
a few sessions with this book, that 
the characters remain strictly on 
paper. 

The motivation is fuzzy, and the 
situations could have been inspired 
by material from other sources. This 
does not imply plagiarism, but indi- 
eates only that the story seems 
*‘second-hand,”’ 

The narration relates, in somewhat 
blurred episodes, how Pat Eagan, 
eitizen of Brooklyn, determined to 
better her circumstances, disdains the 
affection of her poor-but-honest boy 
friend, sets out to win the interest of 
a wealthy man-about-town and finally 
returns to her first love. 





Barbarism and Religion 
Wine of Satan 

Laverne Gay Scribner, $3.00 
Im ‘‘The Catholic Booklist,’’ Father 
Harold Gardiner, literary editor of 
America, called Laverne Gay’s first 
beok; ‘‘an unusual novel’’ and ‘‘a 
very gripping story.’’ The Unspeak- 
ables was a tale of Lombardy during 
the period when Pope Gregory rose 
to power. 

Wine of Satan moves forward five 
centuries to the time of the First Cru- 
sade, that period which, Father Vann 
in Awake in Heaven says, someone 
described as ‘‘sunk in barbarism and 
religion.’’ It was the world into which 
St. Thomas was born, colorful, hard, 
squalorous, with an atmosphere of 
chivalry, and that strange ‘‘mixture 
of idealism and buccaneering we call 
the Crusades.’’ 

Religion is not emphasized in the 
richly costumed and extravagantly 
caparisoned Wine of Satan, but the 
story ends with the chief transgres- 
sors amply repaid, one dead in dis- 
grace, the other sentenced to an 
earthly purgatory. 


Perhaps Laverne Gay has somewhat 
overloaded this adult novel with 
archaic terms and complicated pre- 
liminaries. Nevertheless, it is a dra- 
matic tale that will appeal to those 
who favor romantic adventure and 
the trappings of an age of tourna- 
ments, troubadours and amazing per- 
sonalities who made their own rules 
in love and war. 

—J.C.T. 





Paseable Tuffet 


Margaret Drake Lippincott, $2.75 

Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor. 
A kind of London version of radio’s 
‘“‘My Friend Irma,’’ Chrysantha 
Tuffet is literal-minded and extrava- 
gantly imaginative. In many respects, 
she is downright stupid, providing the 
humor that appears to be the only 
basis for the book. Best episode is 
the lecture she volunteers to give the 
Literary Society of Middleham, 

There’s an old-fashioned English 
ghost who figures confusingly in the 
last phases of the story, knocking 
about and playfully tossing dishes, 
popping corks, and generally ruining 
a rather thin tale. 

Written in diary form, the novel 
has no apparent message and no pur- 
pose. But the comic constructions 
Miss Tuffet puts on things saves this 
book to the degree of being passable 
entertainment. 
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CURRENT FASHIONS 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 








It has become the fashion these 
days to pry authors loose from the 
comfortable oblivion of death or old 

age by publishing 
a belated biog- 
raphy or autobiog- 
raphy, re - issuing 
their books one by 
one, writing criti- 
ques and touching 
off controveries, in 
short, imaugurat- 
ing literary revival 

N. Euzasern Without benefit of 

Monzog, Ph.D. public interest or 
need. At times this activity serves a 
good purpose, for writers who still 
have the power to charm and delight 
us across the years are too often 
buried under the physical weight of 
recent best sellers, but all too 
often it means little more than the 
search for a new subject on the part 
of critics and scholars or the desire 
to enlist authors, unable to speak for 
themselves, in causes of their own 
choosing. 





Henry James 


Henry James, for instance, has 
been taken out of the grave and dress- 
ed up as an apostle of justice or at 
least a serious critic of society, a 
strange re-birth indeed, for James 
never did a day’s work in his life, un- 
less the ingenious contrivance of sen- 
tenees may be called work or the fact 
that, unwilling or unable to study the 
society before him, he invented one 
of his own and also the means of 
judging it. His eriticism, such as it 
is, is written from the sidelines and 
represents the rich man’s dissatisfac- 
tion with things around him. 


Andre Gide 


Andre Gide, though past his sev- 
enty-eighth birthday, has also been 
accorded a revival, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the fact that in 1947 he was 
granted the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. His autobiography, or rather 
The Journals of Andre Gide (1889- 
1939), which the publisher calls ‘‘the 
most important work of this great 
modern master’’, does nothing to ac- 
count for the honors given him, but 
rather convicts him of triviality — 
he takes his preoccupations with 
deadly seriousness and what was im- 
portant to him at twenty is still im- 
portant at seventy odd, a sad com- 
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mentary on the life of sensibility. The 
book is full of a_self-consciousness 
peculiar to our time, a sickly prob- 
ing into trival sentiments, and an 
effort to found a new morality which 
will accept homosexuality and the 
abandonment of all duties to home 
and society in order to cultivate the 
sensibility. 

His comments on other writers are 
penetrating but never generous. He 
says he would like Anatole Franze 
better, if certain rash people did not 
persist in considering him an im- 
portant author. France is well bred 
— that is, he is always aware of 
others, but he shows little of himself, 
perhaps because there is so little to 
show. After reading Madame Bovary 
he says that the difficulties Flaubert 
plans are all of the same order and 
to reduce them Flaubert always finds 
the same factors. He comments 9n 
the elegance and exactness with which 
Leon Blum summarizes other men’s 
thoughts and exclaims, ‘‘What an 
excellent committee chairman he 
must be. . .”’ 


These observations may be sincere, 
but they have more than a touch of 
malice in them, which is offset some- 
what when his perceptiveness is turn- 
ed on himself. He says he is incoher- 
ent, that his ideas are rigid, and that 
he will never be anything but an 
aged boy. These observations are true 
of many authors, who, like Gide, have 
tried to escape everything disagree- 
able by giving themselves up to 
feeling. 

Gide’s Immoralist, which was first 
published in France in 1921, has been 
translated into English by Dorothy 
Bussy and republished by Knopf in 
1948. It is hard to see why, for, 
though the author is at pains to show 
that the story has general interest as 
a serious study of morals, there is 
little in it but an exposition of homo- 
sexuality and a tedious preoccupation 
with sickness — these are the main 
concerns of the novel, which lacks 
story, plot, and characterization. The 
question posed, Shall I do my duty or 
follow my own desires? is too naive 
even for literary and_ intellectual 
circles. 


Henry Handel Richardson 
Myself When Young, the auto- 


biography of Henry Handel Richard- 
son, in private life Ethel F. L. Rob- 





ertson, who died March 20, 1946 )f— 
longs to another vintage altogethy 
— the author had always belieya 
that her life was her private ep, 
cern, but after her husband’s deg 
she knew she would have to bring t 
gether a certain number of facts fy 
posterity and set to work on Mysej 
When Young, a bit awkwardly, j 
must be admitted, as she was 4 
gling with illness and hampered }y 
the noise and confusion of England’ 
bombardment from the air. Th 
story is honest and illuminating, eve 
though it is hard to be honest, and jf 
more than valuable as a source bog 
for future critics. 

The most important thing about 
any novelist is the inception of his 
art. What set off the creative spark! 
Where does observation begin; wher 
does it end and invention begin! 
How much of the stuff of experiene 
was to become the stuff of art? What 
served to transmute experience into 
the precious substance of art? 


If we read The Fortunes of Rich 
ard Mahony and Myself When Youn 
together many of these questions wil 
be answered for us. Henry Handel’ 
father does not serve as the prototype 
for Richard Mahony, though they 
have many experiences in common — 
both went out to Australia to prac 
tice medicine and both failed; both 
were mental at the end of their lives 
— but that is as far as the likenes 
goes. In the novel life serves as the §; 
spring-board for the creative. Henry 
Handel never knew her father very 
well, was insulated from her parents 
by her own concerns, but the idea of 
a gifted, generous, high spirited, rest 
less doctor, his own worst enemy, Was 
furnished for her by the little sh 
knew of her father’s life. 


Richard Mahony’s story is an & 
thralling one so full of detail, so cor 
vineing in its motivation, that th 
reader now and then reaches out i 
help him; the lower he falls in the 
social scale the more difficult he b+ 
comes, but his pretensions neve 
cloak his anguish; he moves about 
from section to section, goes back 
forth to England in search of th 
practice he needs — things are bo 
to come out right this time, he 
and, though the reader may be. 
ceived at first, he is not decel 
for very long, for he says the wrong 
thing, gets the town against him the 
retires to his library. to ponder com 
plicated metaphysical theories or sil 
there in stony pride waiting for! 
summons that never comes. His 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Doctor Who Invented 


Master Sleuth Holmes 


The Life of Sir Arthur 
(onan Doyle 
John Dickson Carr Harper, $3.50 
nd Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock. 
po This biography is obviously a labor 
Am love. And understandably so, since 
ea ina sense Arthur Conan Doyle made 
ible John Dickson Carr’s career 
bout 2 topflight detective story writer. 
f his woo if Sherlock Holmes was not the 
vark! Myst detective in modern fiction, he 
cher "5 the first to become respectable 
in md popular—and financially _ re- 
sine munerative. 
Whit Mr. Carr is the only biographer to 
inj uve full access to the trunks full 
if clippings, correspondence, and 
., gither memorabilia, preserved by Dr. 
Rid. Doyle’s heirs. He has put them to 
OWN) Bod use in fashioning a scholarly, 
s will joumented, yet fast-moving and 
del’ F ninentiy readable book. 
typ # Born in Edinburgh of distinguish- 
they §.J Irish-Catholie ancestry, young 
M—Fithnr Conan Doyle was educated 
Prat By the Jesuits. But during his medi- 
al studies his faith began to waver. 
finding no comfort or understanding 
mong his stiff-necked, uncompromis- 
ig relatives, he left the Church 
itogether. Anomalously, after dis- 
arding the Bread bequeathed to him, 
teended a life of groping for truth 
ly clutching the sterile stone of 
piritualism. 
Young and impecunious Dr. Doyle 
wn found himself passing the long 
itervals between patients by writ- 
ig. His first Holmes story, ‘‘A 
Sudy in Scarlet,’? met a poor re- 
gonse from the publishers. In fact, 
le finally peddled the copyright for 
4 pounds. But once Holmes caught 
im, he made his creator rich and fa- 
nous. Doyle once tried to kill Holmes 
if when his success threatened what 
Sr Arthur considered his worthwhile 
vwrks—his historical romances, Micah 
llrke and The White Company, his 
ivorite. But the public won out. 
dmes was resurrected, and the 
¥rlous books are forgotten. 
Mr. Carr makes no attempt at a 
1 then mitieal analysis of either the man or 
; works. He is too in love with his 
Sib Hnbject. But he does expose enough 
or th Bit what must have been an innately 
} Wi Bid and chivalrous character that 
§can understand his captivation. 
Ty 
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Spiritual Development - 
Of Monsignor Knox 


A Spiritual Aeneid 
Ronald Knox Newman, $1.00-$3.00 
Reviewed by Helene Magaret, 
Marymount College. 


Admirers of Msgr. Ronald Knox 
should be interested in the personal 
story of his conversion. Now that it 
is again available, however, many 
will be disappointed. A man’s self- 
respect should be in just proportion 
to his respect for his fellowmen; 
consequently Msgr. Knox handles 
both his own life and the lives of 
others with infinite care and delicacy, 
placing humility above self-expres- 
sion, charity above exploitation. 

Perhaps it is not a difficult tech- 
nique for the writer. More than once 
he says that he always ‘‘dreaded the 
undue interference of emotion in re- 
ligion’’; and only in the final pages, 
which are vitalized with a glow of 
gratitude, do we find any emotion at 
all. From beginning to end the au- 
thor’s life is determined by reason 
and will. Therefore, the reader must 
be content with a narrative of intel- 
lectual development, in which even 
the major events of life have signifi- 
cance only insofar as they impinge 
upon or condition that development. 

Since Msgr. Knox was the son of 
an Anglican bishop, his conversion 
evolved entirely within the flexible, 
inconsistent framework of the Church 
of England. Before he left Eton, he 
had moved from the liberal to the 
Tractarian camp. By the time of his 
ordination he was sufficiently ‘‘Ro- 
man’’ to arouse some misgivings in 
the minds of his examiners. Aware of 
such difficulties and equipped with a 
more than ordinary probity, the 
young cleric took great pains to avoid 
subterfuge. There was no secret about 
his position. 

Thereafter, like Newman, he fought 
his way through a labyrinth of diffi- 
culties, without Catholic friends to 
encourage him and without any at- 
tractions to the ‘‘Church of Rome’’ 
as he saw it in his native land. Had 
he been able to solve his problems 
and still remain in the Anglican 
communion, surely he would have 
found peace; for there was no re- 
bellion in his soul, except rebellion 
against half-truths and foggy think- 
ing. But all his difficulty stemmed 


from that diversity within the 
Church of England which in time he 
recognized as the natural condition 
of an organization which wants au- 
thority. Like Newman, he prayed and 
made retreats, he studied and 
thought, he worked out arguments 
and counter-arguments on sheets of 
paper. He devoted himself to reading 
only books which would present Gal- 
lican views, because his heart, like 
that of his great predecessor, was in 
the Church of England and in that 
traditionalism which enriches Eng- 
lish schools and universities and the 
whole national life. In both cases, 
the act of renunciation was difficult. 

A Spiritual Aeneid is, in fact, an 
addendum to the Apologia. It is a 
new chapter in the history of the Ox- 
ford movement. Let us hope and pray 
that many other chapters may be 
added in the course of time. 





Caricature of 
Medieval Ruler 


Emperor Frederick II 

David G. Einstein Philosophical, $4.50 

Reviewed by Dr. Thomas P. 

Neill, Department of History, 

St. Louis University. 

Frederick II is one of the most in- 
teresting and most perplexing of 
medieval men. He was, in many ways, 
a man ‘“‘born out of time,’’ for his 
spirit is much more that of a modern 
than a medieval person. He was scep- 
tical and cynical, he was indifferent 
about religion, he was as much Orien- 
tal as Western, he refused to be 
caught by the Crusading zeal which 
moved Louis LX of France at an even 
later date than Frederick’s. 

A good biography of this man who 
battled against the Pope and the 
Church could be written only by one 
who understands three things that 
make up the story: the medieval set- 
ting, the Catholie Church, Frederick 
himself. 

Mr. Einstein, unfortunately, is not 
such an author. He does not under- 
stand either the Catholic Church or 
the medieval setting in which the 
drama of Frederick’s life moves. The 
result is a biography which misrepre- 
sents the theme running through it: 
the struggle between Frederick and 
the Pope. 

The author sympathizes with 
Frederick for being ‘‘a liberal’’ and 
for being seven centuries ahead of 
his time. But more than sympathy is 
needed to write an accurate story of 


a medieval emperor’s life. Perhaps, 
(Continued on next page) 
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however, the book is not meant as 
more than a fictionalized biography— 
if the reader can judge from the au- 
thor’s propensity for telling him what 
thoughts were running through the 
various characters’ minds at given 
times. Strangely, the women all think 
as women of the 20th century (and 
there is an undue concern with 
boudoir business for a medieval biog- 
raphy), and the men as modern men. 
It is a book which caricatures the 
age and the issues at stake, instead of 
presenting them accurately. 





Claretian Founder 


The Assignments of Antonio Claret 
Daniel Sargent MeMullen, $2.50 
Reviewed by Gloria Tanasso. 

The story of Antonio Claret, founder 

of the Congregation of the Mission- 

ary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of 

Mary, is as varied and colorful as his 

own native Spanish land. 

Born in 1807, the son of a weaver 
in the province of Catalonia, Anton- 
io’s belated change from worldly am- 
bitions to the priesthood transformed 
him into a saintly paradox—a _ be- 
loved and yet most calumniated man. 

Mr. Sargent’s style, unfortunately, 
often becomes choppy, and the tran- 
sitions between the events of the 
Blessed’s life sometimes are awkward. 
But, if the book does nothing more 
than bring this little-known person- 
ality to the public’s attention, it will 
have justified its existence. 


Sky Pilot 
Paratrooper Padre 

Francis L. Sampson Catholic U., $2.50 

Reviewed by R. J. Hurley. 

Here is the first inside story of the 
elite of the armed services, the para- 
troopers. Toughest of the troops, 
they were to their chaplain Father 
Sampson, so many boys in his battle- 
front parish. And in describing this 
unique parish, the author wuncon- 
sciously sketches the days and nights 
of a Catholic priest among the ‘‘fight- 
ing, sweating, bleeding, dying.’’ 

Father Sampson tells of his train- 
ing to be a paratrooper, and of com- 
bat in the Invasion of Normandy and 
Holland and in the Battle of the 
Bulge. He stayed to protect the 
wounded and was captured by the 
Germans. 

Originally letters home, the pres- 
ent work is a smoothly flowing nar- 
rative adequately illustrated by 
photographs which triumph over the 
‘*dissertation’’ look of the press- 
work. 
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First Volumes of 


Washington Study 


The Young Washington (George 
Washington, vol. I and II) 


Douglas Southall Freeman Scribner, $15.00 


Reviewed by Sister M. Augustina 
Ray, B.V.M., Mundelein College. 


If the promise of the first two of Dr. 
Freeman’s six-volume study of Wash- 
ington is fulfilled in subsequent 
volumes, the work will go far 
toward realizing the hope expressed 
on the jacket, that it will ‘‘ probably 
be accepted as definitive.’’ The pub- 
lishers did well to insert that ‘‘ prob- 
ably,’’ for as long as there are new 
sources to be unearthed, or old ma- 
terials to be wrung dry, or new view- 
points to be elaborated, the last word 
on any of the ‘‘greats’’ will not have 
been written. 

The two volumes under review are 
concerned with the ancestry, birth- 
place, and early training of Wash- 
ington, with his career as surveyor 
and planter, and with his military 
experience to the close of the French 
and Indian War. At the age of 27, 
he is about to marry, and looks for- 
ward to a life of affluence among the 
planter aristocracy, and to public 
service in the House of Burgesses. 

There is much in the incorporation 
and interpretation of the new material 
uncovered by Dr. Freeman that will 
be of interest to the specialist, and in- 
deed understood only by him. The in- 
troduction is at once an invitation 
and a challenge to explore the two 
volumes to ascertain how fully and in 
what manner the author has answer- 
ed the in~uiries that presented them- 
selves us .ne study progressed. 

But the general reader also will 
find the volumes fascinating reading. 
Dr. Freeman appears to have had 
him in mind in the summaries sug- 
gested here and there as substitutes 
for more detailed development else- 
where. The reader may make a mis- 
take if he reads these summaries in- 
stead of the expositions; read after, 
they will crystallize the details as 
summaries are intended to do. An 
instance in point is the thumbnail 
sketch of Washington’s character in 
the introduction and its detailed 
elaboration in the concluding chapter 
of volume two. 

The footnotes, the annotated bibli- 
ography, the analytical index, the il- 
lustrations, photostats. and maps are 
as delightful as they are helpful. As 
an example of the printer’s craft, the 
volumes are superb. 


New Light 
On Henry Adams 
The Young Henry Adams 


Ernest Samuels Harvard, $4.50 

Reviewed by Riley Hughes. 

The Education of Henry Adams jg 
an American classic. The autobiog. 
raphy of a grandson and great-grand. 
son of presidents, the book was pub. 
lished early in this century, and it 
helped set the mood of iconoclasm 
and disillusionment of the early 
decades. 

But Adams in his old age, an 
embittered sceptic of the post-Dar. 
winian enlightenment, was not a re. 
liable witness on the subject of the 
eager extrovert of the student years 
at Harvard and the secretaryship in 
London when Charles Francis Adams 
was our Minister. The surviving let- 
ters from these two periods of Adams’ 
life do not support the gloom and 
ambivalence of the early chapters of 
the Education. 

An objective account of these years 
deserved to be written, and Mr, 
Samuels in The Young Henry Adams 
goes far toward rescuing the real 
Henry Adams from the author of the 
Education. Mr. Samuels not only 
integrates the early correspondence 
into a coherent narrative, but he 
studies the foreground of Adams’ life 
as a student, writer for newspapers, 
and editor. 


St. Francis 


The Knight-Errant of Assisi 

The Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap. 

(trans. Rev. Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M. 

Cap.) Bruce, $2.50 

Reviewed by Gloria Tanasso. 
This slim and admirable book, which 
complements the earlier work of the 
author, The Ideals of St. Frans, 
presents the saint in the full panoply 
of his age—the age of chivalry and 
the Crusades. Francis’ transition 
from worldly ambition for knight- 
hood and brave deeds, to spiritual 
knighthood in the service of God is 
traced by the author; the fact that 
there was much in common between 
the two is clearly brought out. 

We follow the familiar story of 
Francis from the glitter of trouba 
dours and ‘‘gay science’’ and the 
pomp of knighthood to the coarse 
robe, the begging, and the founding 
of the Order which, like the Cross 
to which it is devoted, now sp 
its arms to the four corners of th 
earth. Ee 

Bishop Felder’s fine picturization 
of knighthood is to be commend 
and Father Bittle’s translation, 
be lauded. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





History of Negro 
By Negro Journalist 


Black Odyssey 

Roi Ottley Seribner, $3.50 

Reviewed by John P. Foley, of 

the ‘‘New Orleans States’’ staff. 
Drawing from a bibliography of 205 
works, years of research, and count- 
less interviews, Roi Ott'ey, noted 
Negro journalist, traces the strange 
and tragic history of his people from 
1619 up to 1945. 

Mr. Ottley is a meticulous reporter 
whose pen is as dynamic and methodi- 
eal as Joe Louis’ punch, but much 
more humane. He has embroidered 
the eold facts of history with the 
warm life-stories of Negro Americans 
both great and small. 

In Black Odyssey, we find that 
persecution, like superstition, springs 
fom ignorance: ignorance of man’s 
tights and the dignity of the soul. 
Although the author observes that 
prejudice and hatred closely allied 
the Negro and the Catholic, he gives 
mly seant mention to the role of the 
Church in the Negro’s search for a 
free life throughout U. S. history. 

The meaning of the word Negro, 
he points out, is myriad: a way of 
life, a state of mind, lynchings, 
proscription, discrimination, hate. It 
applies to 14,000,000 Americans. The 
author, however, is not a race baiter ; 
he is concerned wholly with the Ne- 
gro’s frustrating quest for the fruits 
of democracy. 

Neither North nor South is without 
in. To those in the United States, 
specially in Dixie, who dismiss the 
ree problem as unimportant, Black 
Odyssey is a challenge—a_ bold 
gent challenge. 





The Failure of Technology, 
Perfection without Purpose 

Friedrich Georg Juenger Regnery, $2.75 

Reviewed by Carol Jackson, co- 

editor, Integrity magazine. 

Here is a truly great mind at work. 
The author wrote this book just be- 
fre Hitler took over his country, 
ind it didn’t see publication in Ger- 
man until 1946. The translation is 
tasy and excellent. 

It is a series of short treatises, 
Neditations almost, on the meaning 
if our technological civilization. Its 
Nest striking feature is the profun- 
lity of the author’s view. He begins 

showing that technology has cut 


MarcH, 1949 


loose from any exterior frame of ref- 
erence and so develops according to 
its own internal logic, of necessity in- 
corporating every bit of life, inelud- 
ing man himself, subordinately into 
the rationalizing scheme. 

Do we think of our industrial so- 
ciety as a great productive system? 
This thinker sees it as a consumptive 
monster, ravaging the natural re- 
sources of the planet, producing an 
economy of scarcity instead of an 
economy of abundance. Then the 
scarcity itself produces a rationaliza- 
tion of the social scheme (socialism) 
which reduces men to robots. 

Juenger shows how the problems 
of leisure, money, sports, large cities, 
centralization, and war fit into the 
pattern, and ends up saying almost 
in so many words, ‘‘ All this ean only 
be of the Devil.’’ 

Despite the fact that this isn’t os- 
tensibly a religious treatise, one gets 
the impression of almost a mystical 
view. No one sees this deeply without 
the gift of wisdom. Here is one of the 
greatest minds I have ever had the 
joy of encountering. 





Marine Gen. Smith 
Defends His War 


Coral and Brass 

General Holland M. Smith, USMC 

; Seribner, $3.00 

Reviewed by David Dempsey. 

In many ways, General Holland 
(‘‘Howlin’ Mad’’) Smith was the 
Patton of the Pacifice—an aggressive, 
get-there-first, ‘‘cussin’’’ man who 
commanded the Marines in such 
bloody engagements as Tarawa, Sai- 
pan, and Iwo Jima. 

Although General Smith was no 
medal-jangling martinet, his reputa- 
tion among the troops was that of a 
dyspeptic, but admittedly colorful, 
leader whose tactics won battles at a 
considerable cost in human life. It 
will come as a surprise to readers of 
this book of wartime memoirs, there- 
fore, to find that the General agrees 
with his crities—the coral atolls were 
bought at too high a price. 

Naturally, General Smith sidesteps 
the blame. He opposed the assault on 
Tarawa, he says, as unnecessary. The 
Army ‘‘bungled’’ the capture of 
Kwajalein, in the Marshalls, and 
completely muffed the ball on Saipan, 
where it insisted on applying land- 
mass tactics to a comparatively small 


island. The costly fracas at Iwo Jima 
resulted largely from the inadequacy 
of naval and air force preparatory 
bombardment. ness, 

In every case, the Marines were 
employed as ‘‘expendables’’—shock 
troops who bore the brunt of the ini- 
tial landings. This is the General's 
line of argument, and to one who 
served in his command, much of it 
appears to be justified. 

That General Smith doth howl too 
much, however, is apparent from the 
tone of his book. Old coals are raked 
over the fire without laying the 
ghosts that haunt those furious bat- 
tles about which he writes. The re- 
sult, while it adds little to our knowl- 
edge of the war in a true historical 
sense, makes for somewhat livelier 
reading than we are accustomed to 
in books by generals. 


Gandhi Understood 


Spiritual Values 


Satyagraha: the Power of Truth 
R. R. Diwakar Regnery, $2.00 


Reviewed by John A., O’Brien, 

Ph.D., The University of Notre 

Dame, 
This volume is an effort to trace the 
secret of Gandhi’s tremendous moral 
power — Satyagraha, the force that 
is born of truth and love. It is par- 
ticularly concerned with the tech- 
nique of non-violent, non-cooperation 
(passive resistance), which Gandhi 
used with great success in his work 
for the emancipation of both the 
Indians in South Africa and his com- 
patriots in India. 

Most people are inclined to attri- 
bute Gandhi’s victories to his ingenu- 
ity and steadfast courage and the 
moral greatness of his personality. 
The author insists, however, that all 
these qualities would have been of 
little avail had they not been backed 
by Gandhi’s profound insight into 
the spiritual nature of human strife 
and of human relations as a whole. 
Gandhi and his followers were not 
mere visionaries, but were practical 
men and women who played fearless- 
ly with death; they had a clear un- 
derstanding of the reasons why the 
inordinate risks they chose to take 
must lead to final victory. 

The technique of passive resistance 
needs greater study by the people of 
the West, but there is reason to doubt 
its effectiveness as an instrument of 
universal applicabilty. 

The volume is well written and will 
repay careful study. 
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Two Books Denounce 
Soviet Methods in 


East Central Europe 
Hungary, the Unwilling Satellite 


John Flournoy Montgomery DA, $3.00 
The Struggle Behind the 
Iron Curtain 

Ferene Nagy Mae, $6.00 


Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian, 
The University of Notre Dame, 
editor of Review of Politics. 
These two books belong to the grow- 
ing literature describing and de- 
nouncing the Soviet methods in East- 
ern Central Europe. 

John F. Montgomery, an Ameri- 
can businessman, was minister to 
Hungary from 1933 to 1941. He use. 
this stay in Budapest to acquire a 
good knowledge of Eastern Europe. 
He regards the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy after 
the first world war as a disastrous 
event. Nationalistic antagonisms were 
increased and economic cooperation 
made extremely difficult. He regards 
the Czech. Foreign Minister and 
President Benes as the guilty. 


The American diplomat is quite 
friendly to Admiral Horthy. With 
irony he criticises some myths about 
Hungarian feudalism, though he 
seems to be not too much acquainted 
with Hungarian parties, particularly 
with the peasant party, the so-called 
Small Landholders. Excellent is the 
explanation of Hungary’s policies 
during World War II: Hungary 
after all was the victim of her geo- 
graphical location, and many Hun- 
garian politicians have courageously 
resisted German projects. The story 
of Hungary’s conquest by the Soviet 
Union and her communistic stooges 
is told impressively. The book is full 
of stories which will attract many 
readers. 


Ferene Nagy is a Hungarian peas- 
ant, belonging to the Protestant 
minority, who has played a leading 
role in the Small Landholders Party 
and who became Prime Minister after 
the collapse of the German occupa- 
tion armies, but was forced to resign 
by the Communists in 1947. His book 
gives a not too flattering picture of 
the Horthy regime, which corrected 
electoral results by all kinds of ad- 
ministrative pressure and terrorism. 
But Nagy also admits that Horthy 
resisted quite courageously Nazi pres- 
sure. He describes with many details 
how the Communist small minority 
took over the country with the help 
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of the Soviet forces of occupation. 
The coalition between the communists 
and the non-communists was very 
one-sided. The non-communists had 
always to give in to the communists, 
who used all means to monopolize 
power in their hands. They exploited 
characterless politicians, they ac- 
eused energetic opponents of being 
betrayers, they were helped some- 
times by an appeasement policy 
which went from one capitulation to 
another. 

There are very interesting stories 
about Nagy’s visits as Prime Minister 
to Washington and Moscow. Stalin 
appears aS a man who promises 
everything but whose promises are 
forgotten by his subordinates—of 
course with his agreement. 

Those who may criticize Nagy for 
his sometimes too naive policy—his- 
torical experience spoke from the be- 
ginning against his attempt to co- 
operate with communists—will find 
his book very useful. Obviously he 
mentions many names which are un- 
known to the average American 
reader, and, I am afraid, even to 
specialists on Eastern Central Eu- 
rope. But just these details give a 
good insight into the complex char- 
acter of Hungarian policies and 
problems. 





Attack On Spaniards 


North from Mexico 

Carey McWilliams Lipp., $4.00 

Reviewed by Addison Burbank. 
Mr. MeWilliams goes all out to de- 
bunk the achievements of the Span- 
iards in the New World, but in do- 
ing so actually succeeds in heighten- 
ing admiration for them. 

It is a strange way of belittling a 
nation to say that in a surprisingly 
short time it conquered, and indelibly 
stamped its culture on, the greater 
part of two continents with a ‘‘mere 
eorporal’s guard.”’ 

Again, while reiterating the old 
charge that the Spaniards were moti- 
vated only by a lust for gold, he 
inventories the vast number of bene- 
fits they conferred on America. 

Still again, while generally dis- 
approving of the missions, he states 


that the Catholic faith has given the 


Spanish-speaking people of the Amer- 
icas an inner joyousness immune to 
outer hardships. 

In the latter part of the book, Mr. 
MeWilliams devotes himself to his 
chief concern — the Mexican prob- 
lem in Los Anceles. He is extremely 
bitter about the courts, the ‘‘flam- 
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boyant press,’’ and most non-Mgf, ob 
eans in that city — especially ¢ wie 
who stage fiestas to recall the glo to 
of the Spanish era and wink at{ 
barring of Mexicans from ‘‘so my 
restaurants, dance halls, swimpj 
pools and theatres.’’ 


As to the Church, he says: 


‘‘While indivdual Catholic leadegettit 
like Archbishop Lucey in San Agi 
tonio, have long been  concerm 
about the Spanish-speaking pen 
the same cannot be said of { 
Church as a whole. The principal; 
stitutional influence in the life of tm 
Mexican-American, its main cont 
bution to a solution to the ‘Mexig 
Prob'em’ has been a policy of mm 
ligious nationalism and exclusive 
which has further isolated the Meni 
ean from the general communi 
with which he must someday mi 
his adjustment.’’ 

If one can follow Mr. MeWillian 
confused argument, it seems to hy 
Mexican-Americans still suffer fn 
a belief in spiritual graces, individu 
worth, and the Spanish way of li 
while Anglo-Americans are a despigl? 
able lot of materialists, fakers, ag 
snobs. Yet both peop!e must be malig" 
to eat, dance, and swim together nt 
that the Mexican-Americans @ it 
learn to become like the Am 
Americans. 

This book is more calculated to p 


































the way to class strife than to pol x 
the way to classless society. lie 
Einstein’s Theory ; 
Made ‘‘Easy’’ ‘ 
The Universe and Dr. Einstein § ' 
Lincoln Barnett Sloane, d 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Elles I 
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considered collaboration itself to be 
evil, but felt that there were both 
bad and good collaborators—of which 
he was the latter. 


Munich: Prologue to Tragedy 

John W. Wheeler-Bennett DS & P, $5.00 
In this work are delineated the fail- 
ures of the Western powers to distin- 
guish between matters involving prin- 
ciples that cannot with honor be sac- 
rificed, and those in which no prin- 
ciple is involved. 

No better time could have been se- 
lected for this review of the complete 
failure of appeasement as a substi- 
tute for realism in national policy. 
The successive conferences and agree- 
ments, each strengthening the hands 
of Hitler, are painstakingly set down, 
and in the appendices are copies of 
the successive agreements entered 
into and broken. These point up all 
too clearly the ignominious parts 
played by France, England, and, 
through failure to assume our proper 
role in international affairs, the 
United States. 

It is impossible not to find here the 
frightening parallel with the shame- 
ful agreements that have also failed 
to appease the threat to peace from 
the East. 





Album of American History, 


ed. James Truslow Adams & others 
Seribner, $7.50 


This concluding volume of a pictorial 
history of the United States from 
Columbus to Wilson, chronicles devel- 
opments on all fronts—scientific, so- 
cial, educational, cultural, sartorial, 
and (ever so faintly) religious—from 
1894 through our entry into World 
War I. 

It is at once entertaining and signi- 
ficantly instructive: not only to old- 
sters who remember and may not have 
profited by the lessons of their youth, 
but especially to the youth of today, 
who seem woefully to lack an his- 
torical sense, with its appreciation of 
the analogies of experience through- 
out the ages, and specifically of the 


travail, physical, intellectual, that 
brought on, however innocently, the 
atomic age. 


Not the most endearing or charm- 
ing in U. S. history, the period 
covered in this volume is nevertheless 
a terribly important one, and it is well 
that there were documentary photo- 
graphs, instead of etchings, to record 
it. We should have asked of com- 
mentary-author Joseph G. E. Hopkins 
a less casual citation of dates through- 
out. 





Allied ‘Abandonment’ of 
Eastern Europe’s Millions 


The War We Lost 
Constantin Fotitch Viking, $3.50 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University. 


Although I do not know Constantin 
Fotitch, several of my friends do, and 
they maintain he can be believed. He 
served as Yugoslav minister and am- 
bassador to the United States from 
1935 to 1946. In July, 1946, he was 
sentenced to 20 years at hard labor 
by the same Communist-packed court 
in Yugoslavia that sentenced General 
Mihailovich to death. Why did these 
things take place? Was Mihailovich 
a traitor? Why did Roosevelt and 
Churehill abandon Mihailovich and 
transfer their support to Tito? What 
was the effect of their actions upon 
eastern Europe? These are some of 
the questions this book, crammed 
with emphatic statements, attempts to 
answer. 

Fotitch maintains that he did all 
that he could to keep the Yugoslav 
government from signing the agree- 
ment entered into with Hitler’s Reich 
on March 25, 1941. Then, two days 
later, came the uprising of dissatis- 
fied Yugoslavs. By April 16, Hitler 
had destroyed all opposition. Fotitch 
maintains that the Croats were pro- 
German and that they sabotaged all 
opposition to the Germans. 

He declares that 600,000 Serbs 
were murdered bv bands of Croats. 
The Hungarians and Bulgarians aid- 
ed the Croats in killing Serbs. Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria were then given 
sections of Yugoslavia by Hitler. The 
picture became even darker when 
England and the United States, after 
supporting Mihailovich in 1942, be- 
came supporters of Tito in 1943. 
Fotitch believes that Tito has at all 
times been a Communist, although he 
may at times differ with Stalin. 
Fotitch maintains bitterly that Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, as well as 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Albania, with 
their combined populations of 90,000,- 
000, were abandoned to Stalin at 
Teheran in November, 1943. This 
transfer was confirmed at Yalta, in 
January, 1945. We recognized Tito 
in December, 1945. Russian com- 
munism was made supreme in Europe. 
The war, the author contends, was 
lost. 

It’s not a nice story, but it’s 
important. 
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Two Books Denounce 
Soviet Methods in 


East Central Europe 
Hungary, the Unwilling Satellite 


John Flournoy Montgomery DA, $3.00 
The Struggle Behind the 
Iron Curtain 

Ferenc Nagy Mae, $6.00 


Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian, 
The University of Notre Dame, 
editor of Review of Politics. 
These two books belong to the grow- 
ing literature describing and de- 
nouncing the Soviet methods in East- 
ern Central Europe. 

John ¥. Montgomery, an Ameri- 
can businessman, was minister to 
Hungary from 1933 to 1941. He used 
this stay in Budapest to acquire a 
good knowledge of Eastern Europe. 
He regards the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy after 
the first world war as a disastrous 
event. Nationalistic antagonisms were 
increased and economic cooperation 
made extremely difficult. He regards 
the Czech. Foreign Minister and 
President Benes as the guilty. 


The American diplomat is quite 
friendly to Admiral Horthy. With 
irony he criticises some myths about 
Hungarian feudalism, though he 
seems to be not too much acquainted 
with Hungarian parties, particularly 
with the peasant party, the so-called 
Small Landholders. Excellent is the 
explanation of Hungary’s policies 
‘during World War II: Hungary 
after all was the victim of her geo- 
graphical location, and many Hun- 
garian politicians have courageously 
resisted German projects. The story 
of Hungary’s conquest by the Soviet 
Union and her communistie stooges 
is told impressively. The book is full 
of stories which will attract many 
readers. 


Ferene Nagy is a Hungarian peas- 
ant, belonging to the Protestant 
minority, who has played a leading 
role in the Small Landholders Party 
and who became Prime Minister after 
the collapse of the German occupa- 
tion armies, but was forced to resign 
by the Communists in 1947. His book 
gives a not too flattering picture of 
the Horthy regime, which corrected 
electoral results by all kinds of ad- 
ministrative pressure and terrorism. 
But Nagy also admits that Horthy 
resisted quite courageously Nazi pres- 
sure. He describes with many details 
how the Communist small minority 
took over the country with the help 
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of the Soviet forces of occupation. 
The coalition between the communists 
and the non-communists was very 
one-sided. The non-communists had 
always to give in to the communists, 
who used all means to monopolize 
power in their hands. They exploited 
characterless politicians, they ac- 
eused energetic opponents of being 
betrayers, they were helped some- 
times by an appeasement policy 
which went from one capitulation to 
another. 

There are very interesting stories 
about Nagy’s visits as Prime Minister 
to Washington and Moscow. Stalin 
appears as a man who promises 
everything but whose promises are 
forgotten by his subordinates—of 
course with his agreement. 

Those who may criticize Nagy for 
his sometimes too naive policy—his- 
torical experience spoke from the be- 
ginning against his attempt to co- 
operate with communists—will find 
his book very useful. Obviously he 
mentions many names which are un- 
known to the average American 
reader, and, I am afraid, even to 
specialists on Eastern Central Eu- 
rope. But just these details give a 
good insight into the complex char- 
acter of Hungarian policies and 
problems. 





Attack On Spaniards 


North from Mexico 

Carey McWilliams Lipp., $4.00 

Reviewed by Addison Burbank. 
Mr. MeWilliams goes all out to de- 
bunk the achievements of the Span- 
iards in the New World, but in do- 
ing so actually succeeds in heighten- 
ing admiration for them. 

It is a strange way of belittling a 
nation to say that in a surprisingly 
short time it conquered, and indelibly 
stamped its culture on, the greater 
part of two continents with a ‘‘mere 
eorporal’s guard.”’ 

Again, while reiterating the old 
charge that the Spaniards were moti- 
vated only by a lust for gold, he 
inventories the vast number of bene- 
fits they conferred on America. 

Still again, while generally dis- 


_ approving of the missions, he states 


that the Catholic faith has given the 
Spanish-speaking people of the Amer- 
icas an inner joyousness immune to 
outer hardships. 

In the latter part of the book, Mr. 
MeWilliams devotes himself to his 
chief concern — the Mexican prob- 
lem in Los Anceles. He is extremely 
bitter about the courts, the ‘‘flam- 





boyant press,’’ and most non-Mexi. 


cans in that city — especially those 
who stage fiestas to recall the glories 
of the Spanish era and wink at the 
barring of Mexicans from ‘‘so many 
restaurants, dance halls, swimming 
pools and theatres.’’ 


As to the Church, he says: 


‘‘While indivdual Catholic leaders 
like Archbishop Lucey in San Ap. 
tonio, have long been concerned 
about the Spanish-speaking people, 
the same cannot be said of the 
Chureh as a whole. The principal in. 
stitutional influence in the life of the 
Mexican-American, its main contri. 
bution to a solution to the ‘Mexican 
Prob'em’ has been a policy of re 
ligious nationalism and exclusivenegs 
which has further isolated the Mexi- 
ean from the general community 
with which he must someday make 
his adjustment.”’ 

If one ean follow Mr. MeWilliam’s 
confused argument, it seems to be: 
Mexican-Americans still suffer from 
a belief in spiritual graces, individual 
worth, and the Spanish way of life, 
while Anglo-Americans are a despic- 
able lot of materialists, fakers, and 
snobs. Yet both peop!e must be made 
to eat, dance, and swim together so 


that the Mexican-Americans can 
learn to become like the Anglo- 
Americans. 


This book is more calculated to pave 
the way to class strife than to point 
the way to classless society. 





Einstein’s Theory 
Made ‘‘Easy’’ 


The Universe and Dr. Einstein 
Lincoln Barnett Sloane, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen 
O’Hanlon, O.P., Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Much of this book was published 
serially in Harper’s Magazine, 1948. 
It is a summary, attractively wrt 
ten, of the interpretation of the unt 
verse by physical scientists( partict- 
larly Dr. Einstein) through the ap- 
plication of mathematical principles 
and equations. 

‘‘Modern physicists,’’ the author 
says, ‘‘who prefer to solve their prob- 
lems without recourse to God (3 
though this seems to become more dif- 
ficult all of the time) emphasize that 
nature mysteriously operates 
mathematical principles. . . But be 
paradox of physics today is that witl 
every improvement in its mathematt 
cal apparatus the gulf between mal 
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the observer and the objective world 
of scientific description becomes more 
profound. ’’ 

The author’s concepts of man speak 
for themselves inthe last half para- 

ph of the book, in spite of its con- 
duding quotation from St. Paul (a 
most incongruous gesture in this 
gtting) and will suggest the natur- 
alistic tenor of the book. Speaking 
of man, the author says: ‘‘. . . he is, 
in the final analysis, merely an 
ephemeral conformation of the prim- 
ordial space-time field. Standing mid- 
way between macrocosm and micro- 
esm, he finds barriers on every side 
and can perhaps but marvel, as St. 
Paul did nineteen hundreds years 
ago, that ‘the world was created by 
the word of God so that what is seen 
was made out of things which do not 
appear.’ ? 

Although the author has dealt with 
quite abstruse and difficult problems 
ina very interesting and lucid style, 
I cannot agree with the reviewer 
who says that the book can be under- 
stood by the high school student of 
physics or chemistry, unless the stu- 
dent is a most unusual one. It may 
well be recommended to the intelli- 
gent reader who has some knowledge 
of the present role of mathematies in 
the solution of the problems of the 
natural scientist — one, too, who is 
able to distinguish and correlate the 
physical and the metaphysical and 
who can supply the supernatural im- 
plications. 





Light On War 


Two documentary works re- 
vewed by Kermit C. Watkins, 
department of political science, 
Rockhurst College. 

The Diary of Pierre Laval 


intro. Josee Laval (Countess de 
Chambrun ) Scribner, $3.50 


The writings of Pierre Laval while 
imprisoned before, after, and during 
the hearings leading to his execution 
for treason, an introduction by his 
daughter, and a group of supporting 
ktters and papers make up this il- 
luminating book. 

Without offering very much reason 
for the reader to change his judg- 
ment of Laval, it does throw more 
light on the political history of 

nee during the period of German 
domination. Laval states that the 

neh were better off because of the 
Wlationship he had established with 
the Germans than they would have 
mn had he left these relations to 
thers. It would seem that he never 
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considered collaboration itself to be 
evil, but felt that there were both 
bad and good collaborators—of which 
he was the latter. 


Munich: Prologue to Tragedy 

John W. Wheeler-Bennett DS & P, $5.00 
In this work are delineated the fail- 
ures of the Western powers to distin- 
guish between matters involving prin- 
ciples that cannot with honor be sac- 
rificed, and those in which no prin- 
ciple is involved. 

No better time could have been se- 
lected for this review of the complete 
failure of appeasement as a substi- 
tute for realism in national policy. 
The successive conferences and agree- 
ments, each strengthening the hands 
of Hitler, are painstakingly set down, 
and in the appendices are copies of 
the successive agreements entered 
into and broken. These point up all 
too clearly the ignominious parts 
played by France, England, and, 
through failure to assume our proper 
role in international affairs, the 
United States. 

It is impossible not to find here the 
frightening parallel with the shame- 
ful agreements that have also failed 
to appease the threat to peace from 
the East. 





Album of American History, 


ed. James Truslow Adams & others 
Seribner, $7.50 


This concluding volume of a pictorial 
history of the United States from 
Columbus to Wilson, chronicles devel- 
opments on all fronts—scientific, so- 
cial, educational, cultural, sartorial, 
and (ever so faintly) religious—from 
1894 through our entry into World 
War I. 

It is at once entertaining and signi- 
ficantly instructive: not only to old- 
sters who remember and may not have 
profited by the lessons of their youth, 
but especially to the youth of today, 
who seem woefully to lack an his- 
torical sense, with its appreciation of 
the analogies of experience through- 
out the ages, and specifically of the 


travail, physical, intellectual, that 
brought on, however innocently, the 
atomic age. 


Not the most endearing or charm- 
ing in U. S. history, the period 
covered in this volume is nevertheless 
a terribly important one, and it is well 
that there were documentary photo- 
graphs, instead of etchings, to record 
it. We should have asked of com- 
mentary-author Joseph G. E. Hopkins 
a less casual citation of dates through- 
out. 


Allied ‘Abandonment’ of 
Eastern Europe’s Millions 


The War We Lost 
Constantin Fotitch Viking, $3.50 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University. 


Although I do not know Constantin 
Fotitch, several of my friends do, and 
they maintain he ean be believed. He 
served as Yugoslav minister and am- 
bassador to the United States from 
1935 to 1946. In July, 1946, he was 
sentenced to 20 years at hard labor 
by the same Communist-packed court 
in Yugoslavia that sentenced General 
Mihailovich to death. Why did these 
things take place? Was Mihailovich 
a traitor? Why did Roosevelt and 
Churchill abandon Mihailovich and 
transfer their support to Tito? What 
was the effect of their actions upon 
eastern Europe? These are some of 
the questions this book, crammed 
with emphatic statements, attempts to 
answer. 

Fotitch maintains that he did all 
that he could to keep the Yugoslav 
government from signing the agree- 
ment entered into with Hitler’s Reich 
on March 25, 1941. Then, two days 
later, came the uprising of dissatis- 
fied Yugoslavs. By April 16, Hitler 
had destroyed all opposition. Fotitch 
maintains that the Croats were pro- 
German and that they sabotaged all 
opposition to the Germans. 

He declares that 600,000 Serbs 
were murdered bv bands of Croats. 
The Hungarians and Bulgarians aid- 
ed the Croats in killing Serbs. Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria were then given 
sections of Yugoslavia by Hitler. The 
picture became even darker when 
England and the United States, after 
supporting Mihailovich in 1942, be- 
came supporters of Tito in 1943. 
Fotitch believes that Tito has at all 
times been a Communist, although he 
may at times differ with Stalin. 
Fotitch maintains bitterly that Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, as well as 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Albania, with 
their combined populations of 90,000,- 
000, were abandoned to Stalin at 
Teheran in November, 1943. This 
transfer was confirmed at Yalta, in 
January, 1945. We recognized Tito 
in December, 1945. Russian com- 
munism was made supreme in Europe. 
The war, the author contends, was 
lost. 

It’s not a nice story, but it’s 
important. 
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The Douay Version 


In the beginning God created 
heaven, and earth. 

And the earth was void and empty, 
and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the spirit of God mov- 
ed over the waters. 


And God said: Be light made. And 
light was made. 

And God saw the light that it was 
good; and he divided the light from 
the darkness. 

And he ealled the light Day, and 
the darkness Night; and there was 
evening and morning one day. 

And God said: Let there be a 
firmament made amidst the waters: 
anl let it divide the waters from the 
waters. 

And God made a firmament, and 
divided the waters that were under 
the firmament, from those that were 
above the firmament, and it was so. 

And God ealled the firmament, 
Heaven; and the evening and morn- 
ing were the second day. 

God also said: Let the waters that 
are under the heavens, be gathered 
together into one place: and let the 
dry land appear. And it was so 
done. 

And God ealled the dry land, 
Earth; and the gathering together 
of the waters he called Seas. And 
God saw that it was good. 

And he said: Let the earth bring 
' forth the green herb, and such as 
may seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing fruit after its kind, which may 
have seed in itself upon the earth. 
And it was so done. 

And the earth brought forth the 
green herb, and such as yieldeth 
seed according to its kind, and the 
tree that beareth fruit, having seed 
each one according to its kind. And 
God saw that it was good. 

And the evening and the morning 
were the third day. 

And God said: Let there be lights 
made in the firmament of heaven, 
to divide the day and the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for sea- 
sons, and for days and years: 

To shine in the firmament of heav- 
en, and to give light upon the earth. 
And it was so done. 

And God made two great lights: 
a greater light to rule the day, and 
a lesser light to rule the night: and 
the stars. 

And he set them in the firmament 
of heaven to shine upon the earth. 
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The Confraternity Edition 


In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth; the earth 
was waste and void; darkness cov- 
ered the abyss, and the spirit of God 
was stirring above the waters. 

God said, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ 
and there was light. God saw that 
the light was good. God separated 
the light from the darkness, calling 
the light Day and the darkness 
Night. And there was evening and 
morning, the first day. 

Then God said, ‘‘Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters 
to divide the waters.’’ And so it was. 
God made the firmament, dividing 
the waters that were below the firma- 
ment from those that were above it. 
God called the firmament Heaven. 
And there was evening and morning, 
the second day. 

Then God said, ‘‘Let the waters 
below the heavens be gathered into 
one place and let the dry land ap- 
pear.’’ And so it was. God called 
the dry land Earth and the assemb- 
led waters Seas. And God saw that 
it was good. Then God said, ‘‘Let 
the earth bring forth vegetation: 
seed-bearing plants and all kinds of 
fruit trees that bear fruit containing 
their seed.’’ And so it was. The 
earth brought forth vegetation, every 
kind of seed-bearing plant and all 
kinds of trees that bear fruit con- 
taining their seed. God saw that it 
was good. And there was evening 
and morning, the third day. 


And God said, ‘‘Let there be lights 
in the firmament of the heavens to 
separate day from night; let them 
serve as signs and for the fixing of 
seasons, days and years; let them 
serve as lights in the firmament of 
the heavens to shed light upon the 
earth.’’ So it was. God made the 
two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day and the smaller one to 
rule the night, and he made the stars. 
God set them in the firmament of 
the heavens to shed light upon the 
earth, to rule the day and the night 
and to separate the light from the 
darkness. God saw that it was good. 
And there was evening and... 


The Book of Genesis. Tr. Mem- 
bers of the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. Spon- 
sored by Episcopal Committee 
of Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. St. Anthony Guild. 





Opening Lines of “Genesis” from Three Current Versions 


The Knox Translation 

God, at the beginning of time 
created heaven and earth. Earth wa 
still an empty waste, and darkneg 
hung over the deep; but already, 
over its waters, brooded the Spirit of 
God. Then God said, Let there be 
light, and the light began. God gay 
the light, and found it good, and he 
divided the spheres of light and 
darkness; the light he called Day, 
and the darkness Night. So evening 
came, and morning, and one day 
passed. God said, too, Let a solid 
vault arise amid the waters, to keep 
these waters apart from those; a 
vau!t by which God would separate 
the waters which were beneath it 
from the waters above it; and 50 it 
was done. This vault God called the 
sky. So evening came, and morning, 
and a second day passed. 


And now God said, Let the waters 
below the vault collect in one place 
to make dry land appear. And 9% 
it was done; the dry land God call. 
ed Earth, and the water, where it 
had collected, he called the Sea. All 
this God saw, and found it good. Let 
the earth, he said, yield grasses that 
grow and seed; fruit-trees too, each 
giving fruit of its own kind, and 9 
propagating itself un earth. And » 
it was done; the earth yielded 
grasses that grew and seeded, each 
according to its kind, and trees that 
bore fruit, each with the power to 
propagate its own kind. And God 
saw it, and found it good. So eve 
ning came, and morning, and a third 
day passed. 

Next, God said, Let there be lum 
inaries in the vault of the sky, 
divide the spheres of day and night; 
let them give portents, and be the 
measures of time, to mark out the 
day and the year; let them shine i 
the sky’s vault, and shed light m 
the earth. And so it was done. 

God made the two great lumil- 
aries, the greater of them to com 
mand the day, and the lesser to com 
mand the night; then he made the 
stars. All these he put in the vault 
of the sky, to shed their light on th 
earth, to control day and night, and 
divide the spheres of light and dark 
ness. And God saw it, and found t 
good. So evening came, and... 

The Old Testament (Vol. I, 

Genesis to Esther). Tr. Msgr. 

Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 
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Background Material 
of Radio Program 


the Greatest Story Ever Told 
Pulten Oursler Doubleday, $2.95 
Reviewed “by John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., The University of Notre 
Dame. 
jn this volume, Mr. Oursler under- 
ykes to tell the story of the life of 
Jesus in such a way as to grip the 
nan-in-the-street by using the lan- 

of our day, by filling in the 
dinks left open in the Gospel ac- 
wunts and by recapturing the atmos- 
here and temper of the age in which 
the Master lived. Because of the 
vividness of the narrative (which the 
author secures by a disciplined use 
fan imagination that is guided by 
the available facts), a reader has the 
feling of being an eyewitness of the 
wents described. 

In traveling about the country, 
ir. Oursler was chagrined to dis- 
over that many of the people whom 
te met in all walks of life displayed 
m almost incredible ignorance of the 
Bible. It confirmed in his mind the 
tuth of an observation made by 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof — that 
the unspoken scandal of our times is 
the hidden fact that Bible-reading has 
en largely given up in America. 
After two visits to the Holy Land, 
in the last of which the author was 
specially stirred, he not only return- 
a to the active Christian life him- 
wf, but also determined to carry the 
moving story of Christ’s life to the 
rk and file of the people of our 
land, 

Mr. Oursler undertakes something 
lew in this volume, namely, to tell 
the story in such a simple and popu- 
lar manner and with such dramatic 
power and constructive imagination 
sto make the reader feel he is an 
yewitness of the scenes and almost 
participant in some of them. 

The large audience of people who 
have listened to the radio program, 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,”’ 
will now be able to go to the volume 
upon which that broadcast was based, 
ind thus they will be able to refresh 
their memories of dramatic and mov- 
ig events in the Saviour’s life by 
tading this notable and appealing 
biography. 

We recommend the volume most 
atiy for reading by young and 
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Lay Scholar Directs 
To Fullness of 
Christian Life 


Transformation in Christ 
Dietrich von Hildebrand Longmans, $4.50 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cectlia, 
St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago 
This timely book, written by a schol- 
arly layman, can with profit be ab- 
sorbed — not merely read — by re- 
ligious and layfolk alike. For its 
theme, as old as St. Paul, strikes the 
golden and divine mean between the 
quietude of false mysticism and the 
all too prevalent tendency to a na- 
tural morality based on the implicit 

desire to ‘‘be like everybody else.’’ 

Here, however, the author insists 
that by Baptism we have become not 
only members of the Catholic Church 
but also new men in Christ, super- 
naturalized by Him and hence to be 
transformed into Him. This does not 
mean, however, that the book deals 
with that privileged state experienced 
only by the mystics. It is as down 
to earth and as psychologically real- 
istic as a modern treatise on mentai 
hygiene. 

Beginning with the thesis that any 
transformation of the human person- 
ality begins with the adoption of a 
truly Christian attitude of mind, von 
Hildebrand devotes the first chapter 
to ‘‘a readiness to change.’’ He in- 
sists that readiness to change means 
a total surrender to Christ to the 
point where one ‘‘wills to lose the 
firm ground of unredeemed nature 
under his feet and to tumble, so to 
speak, into the arms of Christ.’’ 

In this hectic age of multiple dis- 
tractions he would have us free our- 
selves from the superficial diversions 
that keep us skimming over the mere 
surface of life, and awaken to the 
essential. This means not allowing 
ourselves to be possessed by the petty 
details of life but to view them from 
the vantage point of God’s infinity, 
so that, however active we may be in 
things mundane, our inner personal- 
ity remains at a distance, immersed 
in the atmosphere of God’s presence. 

Lest all this sound like the flight of 
mysticism into a stratosphere too 
rarefied for us ordinary Christians, 
von Hildebrand says some very real- 
istic things concerning modern men- 
tality. Analyzing the obstacles to 
true freedom of soul, he graphically 
deseribes the prevalent egocentrism, 


basis of most of our fears. 

There is also excessive self-con- 
sciousness, which gives us that ‘‘spec- 
tator complex,’’ thus taking away our 
freedom of spontaneous intercourse 
with others. But, instead of our con- 
sulting a psychiatrist, the author 
would have us use the Christian 
antidote — unreserved surrender to 
Christ’s transforming power, which 
frees us from the isolation of individ- 
ualism in the kingdom of supernatu- 
ral love. Such effacing of our own 
personality, far from depersonalizing 
us, enables us to attain the full attu- 
alization of our proper ego, ‘‘in com- 
parison with which our ordinary self- 
centered life is but a kind of somno- 
lence.”’ 





Hidden Miracles Are 
Marvel of Lourdes 


The Happy Grotto 

Fulton Oursler MeMullen, $1.50 

Reviewed by Bill Belanger of 

The Herald-Advertiser, Hunting- 

ton, W. Va. 

In an age of skepticism and cynicism 
it is only natural that ardent Cath- 
olics look continually for a miracle 
in the hope of converting their breth- 
ren the easy way, instead of the 
more sure and difficult way of ex- 
ample. For the source of a miracle, 
most look to Lourdes. 

Fulton Oursler went to Lourdes to 
find out. the truth, and learned that 
the physical miracles are pale com- 
pared to the ‘‘real’’ miracles that 
happen daily without being recorded. 
The true miracle, found even by those 
who leave Lourdes uncured, is best 
expressed in the words of one girl 
who went to the shrine and then re- 
fused to ask for cure: ‘‘It is the 
feeling that everything is all right.’’ 

This feeling of tranquility, achiev- 
ed by prayer and faith, is the mental 
miracle performed for millions who 
travel to the place where Bernadette 
saw the Lady. The miracle happens 
equally for the well and for the 
ineurable. 

Another miracle: the waters of 
Lourdes, visited daily by persons 
with infectious diseases, have never 
been known to contaminate. 

Oursler has caught the wonder and 
the reverence that is the spirit of 
Lourdes, has made us feel physically 
present, and has given in a limited 
measure the very feeling of mental 
uplift he ascribes to the visitors at 
Lourdes. 

Any reader would do well to invest 
in a book that takes little time to 
read but is bound to leave a lasting 
impression. 
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Flashes of Perception 


Paradoxes 
Henri de Lubac, S.J. (trans. Paule Simon 
and Sadie Kreilkamp) Fides, $.50 


Reviewed by Rev. Edwin G. 

Kaiser, c.pp.s., 8.T.D., St. Joseph 

College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
We have here a little book of dis- 
ordered thought on such themes as 
faith, apostolate, social action, popu- 
larization, ‘‘adaptation,’’ etc., fitting 
the perplexed intellectual setting of 
our time. 

The paradoxes are thrown out at 
random; one may read them profit- 
ably in any order or without order. 
By a rare combination of boldness 
and discernment, this adventuresome 
theologian suggests solutions which 
escape the thinker with lesser insight. 
There is little of the smart play on 
words or the bandying of phrases so 
common to the proponent of the 
paradox. The paradox lies in reality, 
which Lubae probes with fearsome 
earnestness and truthfuiness. 

Many have noted that Christianity 
is of the center, is synthesis, or — 
if you will — paradox; few have 
shed so much light in so brief a 
space. 





How To Pray Well 


How To Pray Always 
Raoul Plus, S.J. (tr. Irene Hernaman) 
Newman, $1.50 eaeh 


Reviewed by Rev. Henry Will- 

mering, S.J. 

These two small volumes are brimful 
of practical suggestions about the 
most important duty of our spiritual 
life. The first one teaches us how to 
adore, thank, ask pardon and petition 
our sovereign Lord and Master. It 
furnishes hints, examples, motives 
and reasons why we should not only 
petition God for favors and beg his 
pardon for our sins, but also thank 
Him for favors received and adore 
His supreme Majesty. 

Anyone who finds prayer monot- 
onous and burdensome will do well 
to consult this little book, which 
shows how one can continually vary 
his address to God, make it individ- 
ual and interesting. 

The second volume explains how to 
attain to union with God. It indicates 
what we must not try to achieve—to 
be always thinking of God. Then it 
points out how we can live in God’s 
presence, how we can turn every- 
thing into prayer. Thus, subcon- 
sciously we shall be always having 
God in our minds and hearts, with- 
out any strain, and with the greatest 
spiritual profit. 
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Painless Apologetics 
Highly Recommended 


The Faith Makes Sense 


John Carmel Heenan S & W, $3.00 


Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser, 

Ph.D., Professor, School of Re- 

ligion, State University of Iowa. 
There are those who say that books 
emphasizing the defense of the Cath- 
olic Faith from the standpoint of 
revelation and reason are an ana- 
chronism. Most will admit that con- 
verts to Catholicism are not won 
through argument. A _ good, clear 
presentation of Catholic teachings, 
however, goes a long way toward 
creating good will. 

Father Heenan’s book is of the lat- 
ter variety. He uses the device of a 
correspondence between a young 
girl and her priest-uncle in a lively 
and convincing manner, to the end 
of aiding the niece in meeting the at- 
tacks of an agnostic male friend. 

The discussion of the problem of 
evil is one of the best your reviewer 
has seen. To explain the action of 
Grace is always difficult, but the au- 
thor does not shirk his responsibility, 
and he is better than average in his 
presentation. 

The sincere reader will find this 
book interesting and _ absorbing. 
Father Joe, with wide experience and 
much study behind him, carefully 
answers the questions, ‘‘Where did 
I come from, why am I here, and 
where am I going?”’ 





Walking with God 

Kilian J. Healy, O.Carm. McMullen, $1.50 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins. 
Father Kilian has evidently ad- 
dressed himself to laymen whose re- 
ligion is little more than exterior 
practices, inviting them to a more 
intimate knowledge and union with 
God. 

He first sets forth the idea of 
friendship as the basis for this 
growth, and then describes the prayer 
that is known as the practice of the 
presence of God. In his view there 
are five ways of using this practice: 
searching for God through creatures ; 
listening to God as He speaks through 
the Seriptures and through the good 
thoughts and desires inspired in us; 
living with Christ, through medita- 
tion on His life and through aware- 
ness of the liturgical cycles; offering 
ourselves with Christ by the morning 
offering, the Angelus, the Mass and 
Holy Communion; and finally, find- 
ing God within us. 





Old Testament Times ¥" 


Sacred History: The People of pile 
the Bible be L 
Daniel-Rops LG, siyguand 9: 
Reviewed by Eric May, 0. RB & Abbe 
M. Cap., 8S. T. D., 8. 8. L., Pro. § 
fessor of Scripture, St. Anthony 
Friary, Marathon, Wis. ~ 
There has long been negd for a gpg " 
sacred history covering Old Teg 
ment times, written in English » 
from the Catholic standpoint. Ty 
present book is an attempt to angwe 
that need. It succeeds quite well, wy t 


The French author, Daniel-Roy c 
starts with Abraham and _ his GoiMMpicity 
given mission, describes patriarchaimere 
life, and touches on biblical prot 
history in retrospect. Following th 
books of the Bible, he continues withiitas 
the vocation of Moses and the settling 
of the Hebrews in the Promised Lani, 
Then he considers the united and d 
vided kingdom, the exile and retun, 
and the period under successive en- 
pires. In conclusion, the author ir 
vestigates the inner life of the Hefiw 
brew community and the reasons forfs« 
its indestructibility. 

This book is worthwhile reading. 
Much of its content is necessarily™ 
controversial, and the reader will 
not always agree with the author. But 
that is understandable in a work off, 
this kind. 4 

Written originally in French, it® 
deserves a better English translation, 
though, than the one offered here. It 
is also unfortunate that in this Bibk 
history, written by a Catholic, the 
translator should have used the King 
James version for the many texi™ 
cited. 
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Guideposts: Personal Messages o 
Inspiration and Faith by 
Outstanding Americans 


ed. Norman Vincent Peale P-H, $1.8 


This is a book embodying the ot 
tributions of a great number of poem 
ple of various faiths, who tell of the 
power of religion, prayer, faith, andgjir 
spiritual values in their lives. It is 4j™met 
book of good counsel for times 
anxiety, encouragement at times of 
doubt, consolation for sorrow, faith 
against despair, serenity in living. lt 
is a collection of stories on many St 
jects, sometimes narratives of pet 
sonal experience, sometimes anecdote 
to illustrate a point. It is a good el 
panion, notable for its integrity, for 
the traveler’s pocket or the 
table. 



























—Rev. Dr. John A. O’Brien 
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jtractive and 


intelligible 


the Liturgical Year, Vols. 2 
13: Christmas 
Abbot Prosper Gueranger, O.S.B. (tr. 


Dom Laurence Shepherd, 0.8S.B.) 
Newman, $4.00 each 


Reviewed by Rev. Henry Will- 
mering, S.J. 
ie present volumes cover the 
hristmas season: volume two begins 
ith the First Vespers of Christmas 
Md ends with the Vigil of Epiphany : 
lume three extends from the Epiph- 
wy till Quinquagesima Sunday. No 
ne can resist the charm and sim- 
icity with which the Christmas 
Myeremonies are described: the Hour 
fore Matins, Christmas Matins, 
Midnight Mass, and so on for all the 
sts of the Nativity cycle. 
om Full treatment is given in the other 
wume to Epiphany, and all the 
fasts of Saints that occur in Jan- 
ury. The book closes with the ex- 
Mjanation of the ceremonies of the 
inMeast of the Purification. To all who 
wk a deeper understanding of the 
ered Liturgy, this classic work is 
artily recommended. 


































wterest in Psalms 
teadily Increasing 


Malms and Canticles of the 
hreviary 
Rev. Richard J. Foster Newman, $3.75 

Reviewed by Rev. James Ed- 
ward Rea, S.T.D., author, ‘‘The 
Common Priesthood of the Mys- 
tical Body.’’ 
muy book that helps to make the 

mitation of the Divine Office the 
omplete joy that it should be ought 
Nbe given an enthusiastic welcome. 
bit this volume by Father Foster is 
wt just ‘‘any book’’; it is a very 
tod book, indeed, and it is, there- 
ine, doubly welcome. 

The author considers all the psalms 
md canticles of the Breviary in the 
ler in which they are recited 
iroughout the week. He explains 
imefly the background of each, gives 
tirief but pointed exegesis, and adds 
{Heme appropriate reflections. It is the 
tegesis that is emphasized through- 
i. Given simply and without schol- 
ty pretense, it offers everywhere a 
war explanation of the meaning in- 
nded by the various writers. 

Pather Foster has made clever use 
the New Psalter in his exegesis by 
mploying snatches and phrases of it 
unify his interpretations and to 
them with the corresponding 
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passages in the Latin of the Breviary. 
While this will be very helpful to. 
the priest, it will unfortunately pre- 
vent the work from being of much 
assistance to the laity, whose interest 
in the psalms in translation is grow- 
ing daily. Perhaps this defect can 
be remedied in the second edition. 

Another fault that needs corree- 
tion is the make-up of the volume. If 
the copy that came into this review- 
er’s hands affords any basis for judg- 
ment, the volume, while it makes a 
fine appearance externally, is un- 
even both in the quality of the paper 
and in the clarity of the print. Hap- 
pily, however, the author’s work is 
of such excellence that this becomes 
a very minor consideration. 





Thomistic Existentialism 


On Being and Essence 


St. Thomas Aquinas (trans. Armand A. 
Maurer, C. S. B.) Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, unpriced 


Reviewed by John Leonard Cal- 

lahan, O.P., Dominican House of 

Studies, River Forest, Ill. 
On Being and Essence is one of the 
earliest monographs of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but the scientific principles 
which it explains are the unchanged 
eore of his mature system. Father 
Maurer’s rendition is clear and exact 
with pertinent but not profuse an- 
notation. His introduction provides 
an excellent historical and doctrinal 
background. Students will be pleas- 
ed by the up-to-date bibliography 
and ample index. 

At a time when ‘‘existential’’ no- 
tions are being bandied about in liter- 
ature, on lecture platforms, and on 
the stage, this publication is oppor- 
tune. St. Thomas Aquinas was an 
existentialist in the only legitimate 
meaning of that term. In all of his 
writings he emphasized the primacy 
of the act of existing over essence. 
Modern Thomists can approve the 
formula if not the significance of the 
contemporary existentialist school, 
since they follow St. Thomas in the 
attempt ‘‘to translate all the prob- 
lems of being from the language of 
essences into that of existences.’’ 

Father Maurer calls attention to 
the evidences of this treatise in sup- 
port of the real distinction of essence 
and existence, a doctrine which de- 
termines the trend of Thomistic 
speculation not only in metaphysics 
proper but in the theory of knowl- 
edge. These basic and orientating in- 
tuitions of the essential and existen- 
tial are undeniable even in this bro- 
chure of the youthful Aquinas. 

















Beauty and Wisdom 
In Study of Man 


What Is Man? 
C.-F. Ramuz (tr. C. G. Paulding) 
Pantheon, $2.75 
Reviewed by Very Rev. J. L. 
Callahan, O.P., Ph.D. 


Charles Ramuz feared that posterity 
might judge and class him as a 
writer. Writing never was his trade. 
By profession he was a painter, first 
with colors, then with words. His best 
known word-painting, When _ the 
Mountain Fell, attests his rare artis- 
tie genius, a genius abundantly evi- 
dent in this posthumously published 
inquiry into the nature, needs, re- 
sourees and destiny of man. 

In the role of artist he asks four 
simply phrased questions: What is 
man? What is his relation to nature? 
to labor? to life itself? He offers no 
answers, at least no explicit answers. 
For the moment he does not know the 
answers, but he ‘‘hopes he will end 
by knowing.’’ Kantians, voluntarists, 
immanentists, pantheists may be be- 
trayed into claiming him for their 
own. Such is the inherent weakness 
of every form of expression that dis- 
penses with the aid of logic, and 
Ramuz forewarns the reader of the 
inevitability of misinterpretation. 

A more painstaking study of the 
eomposition reveals the unmistakable 
ideal in the mind of the artist. He is 
certainly a theist, a believer in a 
transcendent God. 


Ramuz’ dismissal of the material- 
istic postulates of pseudo-science is 
devastating, all the more so because 
of its poetic naivété. What staggers 
the imagination of the esthetie ob- 
server is the hideous confusion of the 
contemporary scientific world. ‘‘The 
World, with its sky, light, night, seas, 
fields and mountains, reveals itself 
plainly enough, you would think.’’ It 
does, but only, it seems, to him who 
ean withdraw from the world and 
become as Ramuz a seer from the 
peaks of mountains. 

In his youth Ramuz was attracted 
by the promise of a new and better 
social order in the Soviet program. 
But he soon discovered that the com- 
munists ‘‘are motivated by hatred of 
the divine masked by an ideal of 
utility. . . They are in rivalry with 
God, or with the idea of God. They 
are actually jealous fof Him], which 
is somewhat comiec.’’ His essay on 
Man and Labor is a powerful refuta- 
tion of the philosophy of the Man on 
the Left. 
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SOME OLD HISTORY 
FOR NEW FRIENDS 


The change in the cover design of this issue of Books 
on Trial is the first of a number of changes to come. We 
hope they will all be improvements. 

Subseribers who have been with us for some time 
know our history. Newcomers are asking for informa- 
tion, and it may be useful to glance backwards a bit. 
For example, recent subscribers, in sending congratu- 
lations on the ‘‘chart’’ published in our last issue 
thought it was a brand new idea. Actually, it is older 
than the magazine itself. For a number of years we ecar- 
ried two such charts in each issue, but during the period 
of the printers’ strikes we dropped them to avoid the 
uncertainty of still greater delays. 

Books On Trial began as a ‘‘request’’ publication. 
Prior to its inception, we were only a local book shop. 
I founded the shop to provide a place in Chicago where 
one could go to find a reasonably comprehensive stock 
of Catholic books. Incidentally, I was not able at that 
time to take an active part in the operations. I expected 
only to preside at meetings once a month or so to develop 
further plans and to keep the project going. 

All of us had a lot to learn about the practical phases 
of the book business. At the end of a year and a half our 
losses exceeded the total original investment. It was nec- 
—7 that I give my full time to the project to keep it 
afloat. 








One of the first things I discovered was that the great 
majority of those coming to our store in downtown Chi- 
cago knew of very few current books other than those 
featured as best-selling titles in the daily press. There 
were many reasons for this situation. The circulation of 
Catholic periodicals was much smaller than at present, 
they were much more poorly read, and books received 
very inadequate attention, or none at all. 

No newspaper or magazine can spare the space neces- 
sary to review more than a small percentage of the books 
published. Even today not more than 20% of all books 
are mentioned in any journal or newspaper. 

Since, at that time, the daily press practically never 
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mentioned a Catholic book, their best-seller lists includegfugge 
only secular titles. The books reviewed were the books he t 
people talked most about, and talk is what sells books_& Qe 
‘‘word of mouth’’ advertising, as it’s called. yrofe 

There was need for two things. One was a place toMfina: 
turn for information about a reasonable number of eyy. fi th 
rent books. The other was for a higher type of evaluation, 
Literary criticism, in the sense of dissecting human ang 
artistic values from the standpoint of basic principle 
had largely become a lost art. There were, of course 
Catholic journals with good studies, but they were poorly 
known and many of the best reviews did not appear for 
six months or more following the publication of the 
books. 

* * - 

Many so-called reviews appearing in sub-standard 
periodicals were mostly practice work by unknown or 
unidentified persons, used to fill space, and, except for 
those in the commercially organized publications, were 
inconclusive and often misleading. . 

As book reading increased, book buyers in self-defense 
became more discriminating. They asked in increasing 
numbers for more and better information. Books on Trial 
was originated to answer such requests. 

There was another reason. Even those who had aceess 
to all Catholic periodicals might not have the time or 
patience to search through them for the book about 
which they wanted to know. If they did find a review, 
they very seldom knew anything about the reviewers’ 
competence. The literary editors of many smaller period- 
icals might be almost anyone around the place. 

Books on Trial set out to bring together for quick ref- 
erence more information about a large number of books 
than could be found anywhere else in any one place in 
the Catholic field. For eight years it has held that dis 
tinction. 

* * * 


From the beginning, there was a problem of how far 
to go. To give each new book extended notice would not 
only be prohibitive in cost but would be discouraging in 
size. We therefore use ‘‘excerpts’’ from other publica- 
tions in addition to our own appraisals. In order to be 
absolutely fair to all authors and publishers, we fre 
quently quote both sides in eases of conflict. Where ar- 
other competent organ disagrees with our reviewer, if it 
seems worthwhile we give our readers the benefit of the M4 
contrary opinion. ild 

We also study the competency and common sense of Mbit 
these other reviewers. A review may seem very good to Minn 
one who has not read the book itself, but if it is not Bi dist 
accurate and sound it has little value. Judgment has Hi) 
always had more weight with us than a fancy style or just 
elaborate details, and we believe that the large majority i Boo 
of mature readers seek information rather than entel Man 
tainment. There are those who would pardon a review Mind 
for not spotting atheistic or Communistic propaganda 1 & yey 
a book, and yet would sentence him to jail for using * & pir 
mixed metaphor. tan 

* * * that 

Perhaps we have been wrong in assuming that the HF vas 
majority do not want to be burdened with a lot of de HF ang 
tail as to who murdered whom, unless it is necessary 10 on 
an evaluation, and on this, as well as on any of the #7 
other points mentioned we would be happy to have Y" & ing 
tell us your wishes. give 

By Mav Ist we will move to much larger quarters at BF leay 
210 W. Madison St., and we will be grateful for yout @ Yen 
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wgestions as to the changes or improvements you would 
ike to see. 

Occasionally, we are told that we are not sufficiently 
fessional and there is a lot to be said on that score. 
ina Show-window sense, we would have won few medals. 
ft the judges were all ‘‘professionals,’’ we probably 
yould have done well to qualify for the ‘‘dumb row.”’ 
Perhaps too much of our time and money has gone 
in other ways. On many occasions four or five hours of 
m individual’s time shows up in Books on Trial in no 
gore than a three or four line appraisal. In many other 
ases, nothing at all may appear. 

It is frequently much easier to write a long review 
than a short appraisal, but brevity is not always appre- 
dated. The schoolboy who was asked to write a story 
m Our Cat was given a passing grade by his teacher, 
iit the school board ruled against her. She said his 
say was admirably simple, punctual and concise. What 
ehad written was ‘‘Our cat is dead.”’ 

[ also agree with teachers who don’t give prizes for 
says where the chief attractions are curlyeued capital 
btters and faney borders in red and green. © 

* * * 


There was, of course, a still more important reason for 
tarting Books on Trial than those given above. It seemed 
dear to me as long as 20 years ago that life was getting 
if the track and that an age of plastic minds and spastic 
mseiences was fast developing. 

The conveyor belts of mass production were being 
tanslated from the factories to the colleges. Knowledge 
vithout wisdom replaced principles. Synthetic gin and 
yithetic religions obscured the Living God, and the 
‘faming youth’’ of the 20’s presaged the all-pervading 
wularism of the 30’s and the atheism of today. 

“Keeping up with the Jones’s’’ progressed from the 


vial and the sartorial to the ideological. Anyone who ~ 


tiled to follow the same thought-waves and to read 
‘what everyone’s reading’’ was regarded as sub-normal. 
Many of our leaders, in all sincerity, were like the man 
who for years had been riding a bicycle with twisted 
landle-bars. When he broke a pedal and went to the 
hop for repairs, the mechanic also straightened the 
tundle-bars. On the way home he fell off and broke 
lis leg. He just couldn’t operate normally. 
* * * 


At the moment, there is a reaction against the absurd 

id claim that the world is getting better and better, 
it the opposition is still pretty much on the defensive 
reading as elsewhere. Apologists even among Catholics 
listort the saying of Cardinal Newman that there cannot 
ea sinless literature in a sinful world, and use it for 
jistification where it has no application. At the time 
books on Trial was projected, I was told that it was both 
lamgerous and unwise to criticize books for obscenities 
ind indecencies, ‘‘There was no legal definition of ob- 
wenity,’’ and indecency was no more than a matter of 
pinion. Always seek the most favorable comment you 
tn find, said one editor. I went forward on the idea 
hat there were still people who believed that decency 
vas a simple matter of being decent, without fancy frills 
epenitions of interest to but one person in a thou- 
Sand. 
This in no way deprecates the value of more academic 
iquiries or discussions. It was merely an attempt to 
sive to the great majority the information they wanted, 
taving to their judgment the decision as to whether our 
rrdiets were justified. 


Yaron, 1949 


For those interested in the deeper aspects, we supplied 
technical discussions on higher levels, and this we will 
continue to do with increasing frequency. 


We claimed no commission other than the natural in- 
stinct of revulsion against reading matter we believed to 
be inimical to the best interests of all good citizens, anil 
we asked no one to agree. We are not censors, and we 
felt neither pleasure nor satisfaction in discouraging the 
reading of any book but when indecent reading matter 
and even pornography moved from the back rooms of 
side streets to the show windows of Main Street, Emporia, 
and the former barkers for the ‘‘Streets of Cairo’’ 
honky-tonks began writing ads for book clubs, the point 
was reached where it seemed that the numerous publish- 
ers felt they had a vested interest in sordidness. I felt 
that tolerant silence had become cowardice, and that the 
queenly virtue of prudence had become the handmaiden 
of shame. 

* * s 


On its own merits, criticism of most any kind is not a 
paying proposition. Not that we strive for profit, since 
we are a ‘‘not for profit’? organization, and whatever 
we earn goes back into the business, but we can’t spend 
what we don’t earn. The total sales of the average Catho- 
lie bookstore in this country for a full year wouldn’t pay 
for a one-page ad in color in one issue of Life magazine. 
But there has been a great change since we began pub- 
licizing Catholic books. We are encouraged to believe 
that we had something to do with the improvement. With 
your loyal support, we expect to accomplish a great 
deal more. 

We know of no viewpoint or feature we initiated that 
has not since been generally confirmed by competent 
critics. And this does not interfere with variations that 
oceur as between reviewer’s opinions and tastes. Some 
people like an inch of whipped cream on their coffee. 
Others prefer to settle for a doughnut that has dried 
out for a week. 

There are those who woul!ld direct traffic from ivory 
towers, and others who consider unintelligibility a mark 
of excellence. In an age of epochal social and economic 
revolution, we have been content with posting sign- 
boards. 

—J. C. T. 





From a letter from Paul H. Hallett, Ph.D.., 
of the “Register.” Denver: 

... 1 wish to congratulate you on your review of Road 
to Survival, by William Vogt. In its penetrating summa- 
tion of the evil of Malthusianism it is no less than beauti- 
ful. A pitifully weak review of this book in a prominent 
Catholic weekly assumed that the only thing wrong with 
Vogt was his advocacy of contraception. You put your 
finger on the nerve of the question. . . 





From a letter from Harry J. Hennessy, 
New York: 

... Your review of Road to Survival was disappoint- 
ing and disillusioning. The book deserves a more con- 
scientious treatment by you. 

.. . It seems to me that you are trying to be even more 
Catholic than the Chureh when you proclaim, ‘‘ Birth 
control legitimate or illegitimate indicates lack of trust 
in Providence, the beginning of despair.’’. . . 
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Toward Renascence in 


The Religious Life 


First Steps in the Religious Life 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Newman, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister Mary James 
Power, S.S.N.D. 

The matter of Father Kelly’s latest 

volume is not limited to novices. Re- 

ligious in all stages along the road 
know that in the beginning of relig- 
ious life lies its end. For, as Father 

Kelly writes: 

‘The religious life is a school of a 
peculiar kind : those who go to it find 
that their school days never end. 
There are always lessons to be 
learned in it, and necessary correc- 
tion to be aecepted.’’ 

Originally presented as a series of 
conferences to novices and professed 
religious, the instructions are simple 
and direct in style. But they are 
monumental in substance. Religious 
life never changes. Even the oldest 
religious in every order remains in 
the ‘same grade of the restraining 
routine of the rule. ‘‘Rather promo- 
tion consists in growing more into 
* 

Throughout the slender volume. 
there is no emotionalism, no heart- 
firing to burn the soul to the white 
heat of fervor. But there is a steady 
application to those details which ful- 
fil the call to religion which Father 
Kelly calls ‘‘the call to success.”’ 

So significant are they that all re- 
ligious, novices and all who have 
been novices, should read this book, 
which could be entitled Renascence 
in the Religious Life. 





New Edition of 
Spiritual Classic 


Introduction to the Devout Life 

St. Francis de Sales (ed. § tr. Allan 

Ross) Newman, $1.25-$2.50 
It would be not only rash but super- 
fluous to review a spiritual classic 
that has stood the test of over four 
centuries of use. It suffices here to 
commend the present edition of this 
beautiful treatise, which is expressive 
of the charm and wisdom of the 
Gentle Doctor of Sales. 

Father Ross made this translation 
about 20 years ago, and it has con. 
tinued to receive warm approval. . . 
A complete and useful index has 
been added to this new edition, 
which will make it extremely help- 
ful for preachers. 

—Rev. Thomas P. Donlan, 


O.P., S.T_D. 
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Calls For Consecration 
To World of Saints 


Great Saints 

Walter Nigg Regnery, $4.75 

Reviewed by Very Rev, J. L. 

Callahan, O.P., Ph.D. 

Walter Nigg is an able historian and 
a leader among Protestant church- 
men in Switzerland. For a long time 
he has been convinced that the aban- 
donment of the Saints by Protestant 
denominations was a spiritual catas-. 
trophe. Nigg boldly affirms that one 
cannot doubt that ‘‘the Catholic 
Church has so far provided the most 
fruitful soil for the Saints.’’ 

The message of Great Saints is un- 
mistakable. Modern Christians must 
learn to understand the immeasurable 
spiritual wealth that proper appre- 
ciation of the Saints ean bring to 
Christianity. The grave harm done 
to the sects by neglect ‘‘ean be re- 
paired only by a new oath of conse- 
eration to the world of Saints.’’ 


Nigg’s interpretation of the t'tle of 
Saint agrees in substance with the 
broad Catholic meaning. Eight of the 
nine holy heroes portrayed are canon- 
ized Saints. The list is completed by 
a sketch of the life of Gerhard 
Tersteegen, German mystic, ‘‘who 
lived the life of a Saint within the 
Protestant Church and cannot be 
adequately understood from any 
other point of view.’’ It is unusual 
for a Protestant to write with under- 
standing of Saints Teresa of Avila, 
John of the Cross, Francis de Sales 
and John Vianney. Perhaps this ex- 
cursion into ‘‘religious reality’’ on 
the part of this sincere scholar may 
lead to further exploration and final 
acceptance of ‘‘the catholicism of 
the Saints’’ in its entirety. 





Study Of St. Joseph 
The King Uncrowned 

Michael O’Carroll, C.S. Sp. Newman, $2.50 
This is a study of a chosen soul who 
belonged to a chosen race. Father 
O’Carroll aims to show the reader 
that the Foster Father of the Inear- 
nate God was ‘‘an astonishingly 
great man.’’ 

To do this, he does not use fanciful 
sketches or illusional settings, but 
traces St. Joseph’s greatness through 
centuries of Jewish history and in- 
spired literature. 

A few reflections on present-day 
trends bring this ‘‘model of all 
laborers’ into the home and work- 
shop of our ultra-modern world. 

— Sister Mary Loyola 





Spiritual Classics 
Behind That Wall 

E. Allison Peers 

Reviewed by Rev. 

O’Leary, C.P. 

The well-known and very competent 
Anglican editor of mystical writings 
offers here a series of informal talks 
on spiritual classics and their authors, 
The addresses have been put in book 
form in the hope that many readers 
will be inspired to turn to the origin- 
als for spiritual light and strength. 

The 14 short studies are written in 
a simple, personal style, but also in a 
manner that will inevitably inspire 
and allure the reader. While pur. 
posing only to serve as an introdue- 
tion to these great spiritual writers, 
the author succeeds in leaving with 
his readers a large portion of the 
original teaching in the very words 
of the masters. So expertly and so 
lovingly are these quotations chosen 
that one imagines himself reading the 
originals — already ‘‘behind that 
wall.’’ 

The studies on ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ,’’ ‘‘The Cloud of Unknowing,” 
“‘St. Peter of Aleantara’s Golden 
Treatise on Prayer,’’ and ‘‘St. John 
of the Cross’ Songs of the Soul,’’ are 
especially praiseworthy. 

Mr. Peers confines his studies to the 
life of prayer, saying nothing ‘of the 
sacramental life of the Catholic mys- 
ties, the chief source of divine grace 
and life. E.g., he commends the 
Fourth Book of the Imitation with- 
out further comment or quotation. 
Catholic readers will know how to 
make the necessary supplement to Mr. 
Peers’ charming introductions to our 
own great writers. 


Morehouse, $2.50 
Joseph M. 





Readings and Addresses 
F. H. Drinkwater Newman, $2.75 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P., 

S.T.D. 
This is a collection of devout read- 
ings and meditations, not a book to 
be read and studied but rather to be 
used prayerfully on the occasion. The 
reading and meditation on the 
Blessed Sacrament are felicitously 
adapted for use during the Holy 
Hour. The reflections on the myster- 
ies of the Rosary might well be read 
during the praying of the Rosary. 

Remaining chapters are pointed to 
particular feasts and ecclesiastical 
seasons and, if read then, will mol 
our spirit to the soul of the feast o 
season. This small book can serve 
the great purpose of keeping devo- 
tion alive in our hearts if it is 
with fidelity and regularity. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Man, the Body-Soul 


Two studies of man in his um- 
verse, by Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, 
0.P., Ph.D., Pontifical Institute of 
Philosophy, River Forest. 
The Size of Life: A Religious 
Speculation 

John P. Murphy, D.D. L G, $2.50 
Any theory of perspective stems 
from the common experience that 
objects apparently decrease in size as 
they recede from the observer. Each 
new move effects a change in per- 
spective. An artist tyro is aware that 
failure to make allowance for the 
the hylomorphie theory of man’s na- 
tion. Today there is great distortion 
in thought and expression concerning 
fundamental verities because of the 
mechanistic bent of secular education. 
The eye of mind has been focused on 
the singular and so has lost the capa- 
tity to judge the true size of matter, 
of art, of science and of life itself. 
Dr. Murphy essays the restoration of 
these entities in their proper 
perspectives. 

Matter assails our happiness, yet 
life happiness is not totally but only 
radically of the soul. The matter that 
ishuman flesh has pleasures that af- 
fect self by redundanece. Matter is 
real, very real, but it is not the whole 
of reality. The world of spirit has 
broader horizons and its rich variety 
palliates material monotony. To 
reach the beauty of the world of spirit 
we must remove the grotesque atomic 
heap that blocks our mental vision. 

The author writes with a master’s 
command of imagery and language. 
In his discussion of the size of science 
he wisely remarks that ‘‘education 
and erudition are totally diverse.’’ 
Beyond doubt these essays are intend- 
ed for the erudite to whom it falls 
0 assist in the education of their 
fellows, to warn them against the un- 
xientific demon that besets the seeu- 
lar sciences. 


eee 





The Meaning of Man 
Jean Mourous S & W, $4.00 
Those engaged in social work whether 
intellectual or practical could achieve 
more fruitful results if they proceed- 
from a sound conception of human 
lature. Much contemporary social 
work is well intended but misdirected 
the premise that man is unalter- 
ibly abject. 
Jean Mouroux contrasts the Chris- 
fan evaluation of our nature with 
ther historical and prevalent esti- 


Maron, 1949 © 


mates. His study is an application of 
the Thomistic thesis on personality, 
but this should not frighten away the 
reader who is chary of metaphysical 
notions. Mouroux does reéapitulate 
the hylomorphie theory of man’s na- 
ture, but, eschewing the technicalities 
of the professional philosopher, em- 
bellishes his cleverly insinuated phil- 
osophy with vivid observations of 
everyday spiritual life. 

Man is a paradoxical creature, a 
denizen of two worlds each with its 
own exigencies and values. Christ 
and his seholars have given the only 
practicable solution of the inevitable 
conflict. The Lord Jesus, far from 
despising, loved and sanctified the 
temporalities of human _ existence. 
Christ showed us how to effect an 
equilibrium of the opposing forces of 
our personality. The secret need not 
be wrested from any arcana of 
esoteric teaching. It is plain for all 
to read: ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom of 
God ... and all these things shall be 
added unto you.”’ 


In this phase of atomic thought, 
the sense of creation must be re- 
established in men’s minds. Man’s 
destiny is not to master the universe 
but to labor for the return of all 
creatures to God. This is only the 
statement of the bold theme of the 
second part of the Summa of St. 
Thomas. If the scientists, social 
workers, and the uncultured folk ‘‘for 
whom these essays are not written”’ 
can compass the sublime realization 
that the ‘‘body is not for sin, it is 
for the Lord,’’ the redemption of man 
from misery will be more than a 
reformer’s dream. 

This book is not a companion for 
casual and desultory browsing. Jean 
Mouroux has reached down to the 
bases of human nature for his 
thoughts. His reflections on Chris- 
tion liberty, on charity, the mystical 
body, on the Virgin, are little short 
of inspired. 

Despite the oppressing truth that 
man’s nature is a tumbling-ground of 
the forees of Good and Evil, it pos- 
sesses an indelibly sacred mark be- 
eause of its relation to Deity. Modern 
mind has made Deity a strange en- 
tity and in this process has made 
men strangers, even enemies, to one 
another. The goal of all social re- 
form must be that of Christ, to in- 
culeate a spirit of brotherly collabor- 
ation so that we little ones may win 
our way side by side to the God who 
calls us. 


High Spiritual Sense 


The Way of the Mystics 
H. C. Graef Newman, 160 pp., $2.75 
Reviewed by Rev. Edwin G. 
Kaiser, C.PP.S., 8.T.D. 


With merely sufficient biographical 
data to form a background, Father 
Graef sets forth the practice and in 
some instances the teaching of a 
number of mystics, well known and 
obscure. The book is eminently sound 
theologically, though it deals with the 
sublimest of truths. It is also direct 
and clear, thoroughly practical and 
filled with high spiritual sense. 

In- the obviously varied material, 
the totally different backgrounds of 
life and activity, there is a fine inner 
unity and balance. Especially note- 
worthy is the comparison of Francis 
de Sales and the older mystics.’ 

Though reader preference will 
probably vary greatly, many will find 
a special interest in Bl. Anna Maria 
Taigi, a mystic in the family, ‘not in 
the cloister protected by rules, re- 
minded of her Creator at all hours 
of day and night by bells, Office and 
periods of prayer, but in a small 
home, with an exacting husband, a 
cantankerous mother, and an increas- 
ing number of children and later also 
of grandchildren, all depending on 
her for food, dress, cleanliness and 
the innumerable requirements of a 
large household.’’ Nevertheless she 
was chosen ‘‘to convert sinners and 
to console those who suffer in every 
walk of life, priests and religious’’ — 
and even the Vicar of Christ himself! 

There is so much that is helpful and 
admirable in this book that we can 
only hope it will not meet the fate of 
so many other works of its kind — to 
be read by a few priests and religious. 
Possibly the publisher feared such a 
consequence when he set the price for 
a book of 160 pages at $2.75. 





The Diary of a Country Priest 
George Bernanos Maemillan, $3.50 
Morbid yet strangely elating self-rev- 
elations of halting young village cure 
whose peace of mind is menaced by 
remembrance of childhood poverty, 
the inveterate malice of French peas- 
antry toward their lower clergy and, 
the torturing progress of a fatal mal- 
ignancy. His great and God-given 
purity, honesty, perhaps even dis- 
cretio spirituum, and his cardinal love 
for souls, earn him the sobriquet ‘‘lit- 
tle muddler’’—also earn his salvation, 
we are sure .. . Magnificent example 
of the spiritual irony that should be 
the pattern of all Christian literature. 
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Toward Renascence in 
The Religious Life 


First Steps in the Religious Life 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S8S.Sp. Newman, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister Mary James 
Power, S.S.N.D. 

The matter of Father Kelly’s latest 

volume is not limited to novices. Re- 

ligious in all stages along the road 
know that in the beginning of relig- 
ious life lies its end. For, as Father 

Kelly writes: 

‘*The religious life is a school of a 
peculiar kind : those who go to it find 
that their school days never end. 
There are always lessons to be 
learned in it, and necessary correec- 
tion to be aecepted.”’ 

Originally presented as a series of 
conferences to novices and professed 
religious, the instructions are simple 
and direct in style. But they are 
monumental in substance. Religious 
life never changes. Even the oldest 
religious in every order remains in 
the same grade of the restraining 
routine of the rule. ‘‘Rather promo- 
tion consists in growing more into 
it. 

Throughout the slender volume. 
there is no emotionalism, no _heart- 
firing to burn the soul to the white 
heat of fervor. But there is a steady 
application to those details which ful- 
fil the call to religion which Father 
Kelly calls ‘‘the eall to success.’’ 

So significant are they that all re- 
ligious, novices and all who have 
been novices, should read this book, 
which could be entitled Renascence 
in the Religious Life. 





New Edition of 
Spiritual Classic 


Introduction to the Devout Life 
St. Francis de Sales (ed. § tr. Allan 


Ross) Newman, $1.25-$2.50 
It would be not only rash but super- 
fluous to review a spiritual classic 
that has stood the test of over four 
centuries of use. It suffices here to 
commend the present edition of this 
beautiful treatise, which is expressive 
of the charm and wisdom of the 
Gentle Doctor of Sales. 

Father Ross made this translation 
about 20 years ago, and it has con- 
tinued to receive warm approval. . . 
A complete and useful index has 
been added to this new edition, 
which will make it extremely help- 
ful for preachers. 

—Rev. Thomas P. Donlan, 


O.P., 8.7 D. 


Calls For Consecration 
To World of Saints 


Great Saints 

Walter Nigg Regnery, $4.75 

Reviewed by Very Rev, J. L. 

Callahan, O.P., Ph.D. 

Walter Nigg is an able historian and 
a leader among Protestant church- 
men in Switzerland. For a long time 
he has been convinced that the aban- 
donment of the Saints by Protestant 
denominations was a spiritual catas-. 
trophe. Nigg boldly affirms that one 
cannot doubt that ‘‘the Catholic 
Church has so far provided the most 
fruitful soil for the Saints.”’ 

The message of Great Saints is un- 
mistakable. Modern Christians must 
learn to understand the immeasurable 
spiritual wealth that proper appre- 
ciation of the Saints can bring to 
Christianity. The grave harm done 
to the seets by neglect ‘‘can be re- 
paired only by a new oath of conse- 
eration to the world of Saints.’’ 


Nigg’s interpretation of the t'tle of 
Saint agrees in substance with the 
broad Catholic meaning. Eight of the 
nine holy heroes portrayed are canon- 
ized Saints. The list is completed by 
a sketch of the life of Gerhard 
Tersteegen, German mystic, ‘‘who 
lived the life of a Saint within the 
Protestant Church and cannot be 
adequately understood from any 
other point of view.’’ It is unusual 
for a Protestant to write with under- 
standing of Saints Teresa of Avila, 
Jobn of the Cross, Francis de Sales 
and John Vianney. Perhaps this ex- 
cursion into ‘‘religious reality’’ on 
the part of this sincere scholar may 
lead to further exploration and final 
acceptance of ‘‘the catholicism of 
the Saints’’ in its entirety. 





Study Of St. Joseph 
The King Uncrowned 

Michael O’Carroll, C.S. Sp. Newman, $2.50 
This is a study of a chosen soul who 
belonged to a chosen race. Father 
O’Carroll aims to show the reader 
that the Foster Father of the Incar- 
nate God was ‘‘an astonishingly 
great man.’’ 

To do this, he does not use fanciful 
sketches or iilusional settings, but 
traces St. Joseph’s greatness through 
centuries of Jewish history and in- 
spired literature. 

A few reflections on present-day 
trends bring this ‘‘model of all 
laborers’’ into the home and work- 
shop of our ultra-modern world. 

— Sister Mary Loyola 


Spiritual Classics 
Behind That Wall 

E. Allison Peers 

Reviewed by Rev. 

O’Leary, C.P. 

The well-known and very competent 
Anglican editor of mystical writings 
offers here a series of informal talks 
on spiritual classics and their authors, 
The addresses have been put in book 
form in the hope that many readers 
will be inspired to turn to the origin- 
als for spiritual light and strength. 

The 14 short studies are written in 
a simple, personal style, but also in a 
manner that will inevitably inspire 
and allure the reader. While pur. 
posing only to serve as an introdue- 
tion to these great spiritual writers, 
the author succeeds in leaving with 
his readers a large portion of the 
original teaching in the very words 
of the masters. So expertly and so 
lovingly are these quotations chosen 
that one imagines himself reading the 
originals — already ‘‘behind _ that 
wall.’’ 

The studies on ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ,’’ ‘‘The Cloud of Unknowing,”’ 
“‘St. Peter of Aleantara’s Golden 
Treatise on Prayer,’’ and ‘‘St. John 
of the Cross’ Songs of the Soul,”’ are 
especially praiseworthy. 

Mr. Peers confines his studies to the 
life of prayer, saying nothing of the 
sacramental life of the Catholic mys- 
ties, the chief source of divine grace 
and life. E.g., he commends the 
Fourth Book of the Imitation with- 
out further comment or quotation. 
Catholic readers will know how to 
make the necessary supplement to Mr. 
Peers’ charming introductions to our 
own great writers. 


Morehouse, $2.50 
Joseph M. 





Readings and Addresses 
F. H. Drinkwater Newman, $2.75 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P.; 

S.T.D. 
This is a collection of devout read- 
ings and meditations, not a book to 
be read and studied but rather to be 
used prayerfully on the occasion. The 
reading and meditation on the 
Blessed Sacrament are felicitously 
adapted for use during the Holy 
Hour. The reflections on the myster- 
ies of the Rosary might well be read 
during the praying of the Rosary. 

Remaining chapters are pointed to 
particular feasts and ecclesiastical 
seasons and, if read then, will mol 
our spirit to the soul of the feast oF 
season. This small -book can serve 
the great purpose of keeping devo 
tion alive in our hearts if it is 
with fidelity and regularity. 
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Man, the Body-Soul 


Two studies of man in his uni- 
verse, by Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, 
0.P., Ph.D., Pontifical Institute of 
Philosophy, River Forest. 
The Size of Life: A Religious 
Speculation 

John P. Murphy, D.D. L G, $2.50 
Any theory of perspective stems 
from the common experience that 
objects apparently decrease in size as 
they recede from the observer. Each 
new move effects a change in per- 
spective. An artist tyro is aware that 
failure to make allowance for the 
the hylomorphie theory of man’s na- 
tion. Today there is great distortion 
in thought and expression concerning 
fundamental verities because of the 
mechanistic bent of secular education. 
The eye of mind has been focused on 
the singular and so has lost the capa- 
tity to judge the true size of matter, 
of art, of science and of life itself. 
Dr. Murphy essays the restoration of 
these entities in their _ proper 
perspectives. 

Matter assails our happiness, yet 
life happiness is not totally but only 
radically of the soul. The matter that 
ishuman flesh has pleasures that af- 
fect self by redundance. Matter is 
real, very real, but it is not the whole 
of reality. The world of spirit has 
broader horizons and its rich variety 
palliates material monotony. ‘To 
reach the beauty of the world of spirit 
we must remove the grotesque atomic 
heap that blocks our mental vision. 

The author writes with a master’s 
command of imagery and language. 
in his discussion of the size of science 
he wisely remarks that ‘‘education 
and erudition are totally diverse.’’ 
Beyond doubt these essays are intend- 
ed for the erudite to whom it falls 
fo assist in the education of their 
fellows, to warn them against the un- 
sientifie demon that besets the secu- 
lar sciences. 








The Meaning of Man 


Jean Mourous S & W, $4.00 


Those engaged in social work whether 
intellectual or practical could achieve 
more fruitful results if they proceed- 
td from a sound conception of human 
‘ature. Much contemporary social 
Work is well intended but misdirected 
by the premise that man is unalter- 
ibly abject. 

Jean Mouroux contrasts the Chris- 
lan evaluation of our nature with 
ther historical and prevalent esti- 
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mates. His study is an application of 
the Thomistic thesis on personality, 
but this should not frighten away the 
reader who is chary of metaphysical 
notions. Mouroux does reéapitulate 
the hylomorphie theory of man’s na- 
ture, but, eschewing the technicalities 
of the professional philosopher, em- 
bellishes his cleverly insinuated phil- 
osophy with vivid observations of 
everyday spiritual life. 

Man is a paradoxical creature, a 
denizen of two worlds each with its 
own exigencies and values. Christ 
and his seholars have given the only 
practicable solution of the inevitable 
conflict. The Lord Jesus, far from 
despising, loved and sanctified the 
temporalities of human _ existence. 
Christ showed us how to effect an 
equilibrium of the opposing forces of 
our personality. The secret need not 
be wrested from any arcana of 
esoteric teaching. It is plain for all 
to read: ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom of 
God ... and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ 


In this phase of atomic thought, 
the sense of creation must be re- 
established in men’s minds. Man’s 
destiny is not to master the universe 
but to labor for the return of all 
creatures to God. This is only the 
statement of the bold theme of the 
second part of the Summa of St. 
Thomas. If the scientists, social 
workers, and the uncultured folk ‘‘for 
whom these essays are not written”’ 
ean compass the sublime realization 
that the ‘‘body is not for sin, it is 
for the Lord,’’ the redemption of man 
from misery will be more than a 
reformer’s dream. 

This book is not a companion for 
casual and desultory browsing. Jean 
Mouroux has reached down to the 
bases of human nature for his 
thoughts. His reflections on Chris- 
tion liberty, on charity, the mystical 
body, on the Virgin, are little short 
of inspired. 

Despite the oppressing truth that 
man’s nature is a tumbling-ground of 
the forces of Good and Evil, it pos- 
sesses an indelibly sacred mark be- 
eause of its relation to Deity. Modern 
mind has made Deity a strange en- 
tity and in this process has made 
men strangers, even enemies, to one 
another. The goal of all social re- 
form must be that of Christ, to in- 
culeate a spirit of brotherly collabor- 
ation so that we little ones may win 
our way side by side to the God who 
ealls us. 


High Spiritual Sense 


The Way of the Mystics 

H. C. Graef Newman, 160 pp., $2.75 

Reviewed by Rev. Edwin G. 

Kaiser, C.PP.S., 8.T.D. 

With merely sufficient biographical 
data to form a background, Father 
Graef sets forth the practice and in 
some instances the teaching of a 
number of mystics, well known and 
obseure. The book is eminently sound 
theologically, though it deals with the 
sublimest of truths. It is also direct 
and clear, thoroughly practical and 
filled with high spiritual sense. 

In- the obviously varied material, 
the totally different backgrounds of 
life and activity, there is a fine inner 
unity and balance. Especially note- 
worthy is the comparison of Francis 
de Sales and the older mystics. 

Though reader preference will 
probably vary greatly, many will find 
a special interest in Bl. Anna Maria 
Taigi, a mystic in the family, ‘‘not in 
the cloister protected by rules, re- 
minded of her Creator at all hours 
of day and night by bells, Office and 
periods of prayer, but in a small 
home, with an exacting husband, a 
cantankerous mother, and an increas- 
ing number of children and later also 
of grandchildren, all depending on 
her for food, dress, cleanliness and 
the innumerable requirements of a 
large household.’’ Nevertheless she 
was chosen ‘‘to convert sinners and 
to console those who suffer in every 
walk of life, priests and religious’’ — 
and even the Vicar of Christ himself! 

There is so much that is helpful and 
admirable in this book that we can 
only hope it will not meet the fate of 
so many other works of its kind — to 
be read by a few priests and religious. 
Possibly the publisher feared such a 
consequence when he set the price for 
a book of 160 pages at $2.75. 





The Diary of a Country Priest 
George Bernanos Maemillan, $3.50 
Morbid yet strangely elating self-rev- 
elations of halting young village cure 
whose peace of mind is menaced by 
remembrance of childhood poverty, 
the inveterate malice of French peas- 
antry toward their lower clergy and, 
the torturing progress of a fatal mal- 
ignancy. His great and God-given 
purity, honesty, perhaps even dis- 
cretio spirituum, and his cardinal love 
for souls, earn him the sobriquet ‘‘lit- 
tle muddler’’—also earn his salvation, 
we are sure .. . Magnificent example 
of the spiritual irony that should be 
the pattern of all Christian literature. 
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Faith and 
The Mystical Body 


Christ in His Mystical Body 
C. J. Woollen Newman, $2.25 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas C. 

Donlan, O.P., 8.T.D. 

In clear and simple language, this 
short volume deals with the funda- 
mental beliefs and practices of the 
Catholic Faith, seen against the back- 
ground of the all-pervading mystery 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Applications of the doctrine are 
grouped in a section titled ‘‘The Life 
of the Mystical Body’’; this section 
considers that life as it is on earth, 
in purgatory, and in heaven. In lan- 
guage free of technical encumbrance, 
yet clear and richly illustrated, the 
author explains all of the sacraments, 
prayer, and the Mass as manifesta- 
tions and causes of the life of the 
Mystical Christ in this world. Espe- 
cially commendable is the tenth 
chapter, which deals with the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony in terms of its 
doctrinal foundations. 

Priests will discover herein a rich 
source of sermon material. Laymen 
will find some needed instruction on 
the fundamental articles of their 
Faith. Those engaged in the aposto- 
late of Catholic Action will see un- 
folded the source and the goal of 
their endeavors. All will receive fresh 
inspiration in the work of ‘‘restoring 
all things in Christ.”’ 





Perfect Joy In Holiness 
The Lord Is My Joy 

Paul De Jaegher, S.J. Newman, $2.50 

Reviewed by Rev. Joseph M. 

O’Leary, C.P. 

Father De Jaegher’s inspiring little 
book, One with Jesus, has’now a sup- 
plement and companion, The Lord Is 
My Joy. 

This new volume is ‘‘above all for 
souls who, having passed generously 
through the purgative way, are brisk- 
ly advancing in the illuminative way, 
and approaching the life of Union to 
which they aspire, the threshold of 
which they may already have 
reached.’’ 

The author’s purpose is to show in 
a systematic way the roots of the 
spiritual joy that should be — and 
easily can be — the normal accom- 
paniment of a life of holiness. Though 
not attempting to conceal or to mini- 
mize the heroic abnegation and self- 
surrender that are the condition of 
progress and union, the author con- 
centrates attention on God’s gifts and 
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God’s call as the necessary means for 
courage and joy in the divine service. 

The work is divided into four parts. 
First, the divine attributes are seen 
as the doctrinal foundation of all 
true spiritual joy. Then union with 
Jesus in His loving obedience to His 
Father’s will is held out to the eager 
and loving soul as perfect joy. Now, 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and the 
saints are offered as our models in 
the service of Jesus — all this, in a 
very inspiring way. Finally, the vir- 
tues are described as our way of 
Christian living. 

The book will be most appreciated 
if the short sections are used as ma- 
terial for affective prayer. This will 
remove the danger of seeming repeti- 
tion; and the beautiful spiritual in- 
sights of the author will be more ful- 
ly realized than by mere reading. 
Used thus, the book will be a joy. 

A word of suggestion. The long 
preface is not too helpful. Prospective 
readers of the book might do well to 
start with part one, and to come back 
to the preface, as a summation. 





Early Works Presage 


Augustine’s Genius 


Writings of St. Augustine 

Ludwig Schopp (ed.) Cima, $5.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Cyril Vollert, 

S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. 

Marys, Kansas. 

This volume of the Writings of Saint 
Augustine in the series, ‘‘The Fath- 
ers of the Church,’’ a translation of 
patristic works under the editorial 
direction of Ludwig Schopp, contains 
four dialogues by the greatest of all 
the Fathers. 

The Happy Ivfe is translated by 
Ludwig Schopp; Answers to Skeptics, 
by Denis J.. Kavanagh, O0.8.A.; Di- 
vine Providence and the Problem of 
Evil, by Robert P. Russell, 0.S.A.; 
and the Soliloquies, by Thomas F. 
Gilligan, O.8.A. Each work is pre- 
ceeded by an introduction that is 
brief, though adequate for the pur- 
pose of this particular collection, and 
the translations have been capably 
done. 

The four minor works contained in 
this volume belong together. Each 
dialogue is a separate production, 
but the four are unified chronologi- 
cally and psychologically. St. Augus- 
tine wrote them during the first year 
of his conversion, at the age of 
thirty-two, while he was as yet a 
catechumen preparing for baptism. 
They are patently the works of a 





For Priests—Treatises 


On Divine Love 


The Book of Infinite Love 
Newman, $1.75 


The Sacred Heart and the 


Priesthood 
Mother Louise Margaret de la Touche 
Newman, $2.75 


Reviewed by a Sister of the 
Visitation, Visitation Academy, 
Dubuque. 
‘‘Love! Twentieth Century, it js 
your hope.’’ This is the challenge of 
The Book of Infinite Love. 

In this treatise by a Religious of 
the Visitation are contained the out- 
pourings of a soul in love with God. 
During her life as a nun, Mother 
Louise Margaret received special 
graces. Our Savior revealed to her 
His incomparable desire to communi- 
eate His grace, virtue and love espe. 
cially to priests. In spite of the ignor-. 
ance and misery she felt to be hers, 
the author accepted the mission of 
writing this treatise to acquaint the 
elergy with Our Lord’s design. 

Written primarily for priests, it 
must not be limited to their uss. 
Many other generous souls will cor- 
respond with the desire created by its 
fervent appeal. 

* * * 

The very fact that Our Holy 
Father Pope Pius X received with 
particular favor the presentation 
copy of The Sacred Heart and the 
Priesthood is a major point in its 
favor. Cardinal Merry del Val’ 
earnest praise of its subject matter is 
another weighty endorsement. 

Besides 33 lectures, it contains If 
meditations on Infinite Love and the 
Priesthood. ‘‘God is love. He loves 
each and every soul that He has ever 
ereated or ever will create and He 
wishes in return to be loved by each 
and all’’ — this is the message of 
this unique treatise. 


young man groping toward a solution 
of the mighty problems that must vex 
every thinking soul. 

Imperfect as they are, and in part 
naive, they reveal the insatiable 
thirst for truth characteristic of the 
philosopher, and presage the astout 
ing genius that came to full flowermg 
in the Treatise on the Trinity 
The City of God. Perhaps the great 
est value these four dialogues have 
for the modern reader is the insight 
they give into the mind, the charat 
ter, and the ambitions of Augustile 
as he stood at the threshold of his 
incomparable career. 
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ARTS AND POETRY 





— 


Vital Portrait of 
Catholic Essayist 


Agnes Repplier, Lady of Letters 
George Stewart Stokes U. of Pa., $3.00 


Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 

8.S.N.D. 
lf anyone reads this biography aloud 
to Agnes Repplier, I think her more 
than ninety years will not restrain 
her from penning a reply to Ellery 
Sedgwick’s epithet of ‘‘contempo- 
rary ancestor,’’ respectfully intended 
though it was! Beyond all doubt, the 
salient characteristic which emerges 
fom Dr. Stokes’ very charming and 
sholarly book is the abounding vi- 
tality of its subject. 

After a haphazard elementary 
training at home under a mother who 
resented her children’s existence, 
Agnes had only four years of formal 
education. Yet they grounded her 
firmly in French and Latin and 
shaped her taste for literature. When 
she was sixteen, her father lost his 
money and Agnes set out to recoup 
the family fortunes with her pen. 
Almost immediately, sketches and 
stories were accepted by the Phila- 
delphia newspapers; but it was ten 
years later, 1881, before Miss Rep- 
jlier’s first contribution was pub- 
lished in the Catholic World. After 
that, success came surely, if slowly. 

Dr. Stokes has treated his subject 
with an intelligent and respectful 
wurtesy delightful to encounter. One 
tannot escape the conclusion that he 
has read and re-read not only her 26 
published volumes, but also her ex- 
tensive uncollected essays, her jour- 
tals, and the correspondence with 
Mrs. Schuyler Neilson Warren and 
Harrison Morris. Quite obviously, he 
has held long conversations with Miss 
Repplier herself. Moreover, he has 
done his best—which is very good— 
fo understand the significance of her 
Catholic religion in her writing. 


An Anthology of the New England 
Poets from Colonial Times to the 


Present Day 
ed. Louis Untermeyer Random, $3.95 


A solid collection, going back a bit 
farther (to Bradstreet, b. 1612) and 
forward a bit farther (to Robert 
lowell, b. 1917) than other like col- 
ketions. There are good-sized chunks 
of Emily Dickinson, Robert Frost, 
ind all the bearded standards. And 
widdenly we are very tired of an- 
thologies. 
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On the Side 
Of the Angels 


Anne of the Thousand Days 
Mazwell Anderson Sloane, $2.75 


Reviewed by Msgr. I, J. Semper. 
The Anne of this play is Anne 
Boleyn, and the thousand days desig- 
nate the period during which the 
story of her rise and fall was enacted. 
The action of the drama is swift and 
climactic; the characters are lifelike ; 
the medium, a mixture of free verse 
and poetic prose, is effective. 

The coarseness of speech that char- 
acterizes the dialogue of some of the 
scenes finds some justification not 
only in the plainspeaking habits of 
Tudor England but also in the fact 
that the tale of Anne Boleyn and 
Henry VIII is one of unbridled lust. 
Fortunately, Maxwell Anderson does 
not reproduce the worst obscenities of 
Henry’s love letters to Anne. 

Most of the characters in the play 
are either weak or wicked. In contrast 
to the sordid group who engineered 
the Reformation in England, three 
characters stand out: Thomas More, 
Bishop Fisher, and the Prior of the 
Charter House in London. They defy 
Henry to his face, and they die rather 
than recognize him as the head of the 
Church. 

The finest tributes in the play are 
reserved for Thomas More and his 
daughter, Margaret Roper. In a word, 
Maxwell Anderson, like Shakespeare 
in Henry VIII, is clearly on the side 
of the angels. 


The Madonna in Art 

Intro. Henri Gheon Continental, $15.00 
This book is a beautiful tribute to 
Mary. Originally published in Paris, 
it appears in this country, with a 
translation of M. Gheon’s introduce- 
tion and notes on individual pictures, 
through the distribution rights of the 
Continental Book Center of New 
York. 

The book’s reproductions of the 
great paintings of Marian art are 
fittingly arranged in subject after 
the four great stages of Mary’s ¢ca- 
reer: Ave Maria, Mater Amabilis, 
Mater Dolorosa, and Regina Coeli. 
Among the outstanding plates in 
color are two of Fra Angelico, an 
El Greco, and the striking ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of the Virgin’’ by the newly re- 
discovered. French 17th - century 
painter, Georges de la Tour. 

— Riley Hughes 





Poet’s Picture of 
Divine Whole 


Poetic Art 


Paul Claudel (trans. Renee Spodheim) 
Philosophical, $2.75 


Reviewed by Sister M. Rosenda, 
O.S.F., Ph.D., Alverno College. 
Poet-wise, Paul Claudel contemplates 
our divinely planned universe. There 
emerges from his pondering upon 
the work of the Creator this ‘‘new 
Art of Poetry of the Universe,’’ 
which comprises a poet’s summation 
of what the universe means to him, 
and offers a poet’s explanation of 
problems that have teased philos- 

ophers of every age. 

With the vision of the true poet, 
Claudel penetrates beyond our mod- 
ern scientific and materialistic pre- 
occupation with small, unanchored 
particulars to the magnificent whole. 
He sees the entire universe as ‘‘an 
infinitely complex drama, with inter- 
mingled actors,’’ each with his en- 
trance and exit clearly marked and 
all the cues settled. He sees it made 
up of individual creatures that have, 
each of them, a specific function and 
a well-defined purpose for existing, 
that make-a contribution to the whole 
and ‘‘belong to a solid, coherent, in- 
dividual whole, in which they settle 
and fit.’’ He sees the universe alive 
with movement that is ‘‘the shiver- 
ing that takes hold of matter in con- 
tact with . . . Spirit.’’ He sees it as 
a huge time-marking machine that 
refutes the materialist’s denial of a 
Creator: ‘‘When not even a watch 
ean keep good time if the least im- 
portant of its wheel-work stops fune- 
tioning, are we to believe that the 
machine, dedicated — not to mark- 
ing, but to the making of time could 
start oscillating without its weights 
and fly-wheels being adjusted and 
regulated ?’’ 

Reach into this little book any 
place and you will pull out a pre- 
cious thought: ‘‘Man does not come 
to know the world by what he ex- 
torts from it, but rather by that 
which he adds to it: himself. . . At 
each hour of the Earth all hours 
exist at once. . . To be is to create. .. 
The meeting of physical forces and 
the play of human will cooperate in 
the construction of the mosaic In- 
stant.’’ 

Claudel’s Poetic Art is a challenge 
because the author discusses old 
problems with ‘‘a new Logic’’ that 
‘‘uses metaphors’? and makes the 
double appeal of the poet to both the 
intellect and the emotions. 
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Critics Study Tradition and I ndividuality 


In Works of Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
W. H. Gardner Yale, $4.00 


Reviewed by William J. Grace, 
Fordham University. 


Mr. Gardner deeply appreciates Hop- 
kin’s sense of the individuated, his 
understanding of beauty through the 
perception of the concrete. Man does 
not possess angelic intuition; intui- 
tion comes into play through the 
creative imagination that has caught 
fire from the contact of the senses 
with matter. 

Beauty has been defined as ‘‘the 
operative presence of God in the 
world.’’ This was Hopkin’s view as 
quoted by Mr. Gardner: ‘‘God’s ut- 
terance of Himself is God the Word, 
outside Himself in this world. This 
world then is word, expression, neu's 
of God.’’ 

Hopkins’ poetry is a poetry of 
‘*searchingness — from the concretc 
particular to God. ‘‘To Hopkins, 
therefore, an inscape was something 
more than a delightful sensory im- 
pression: it was an insight, by Divine 
Grace, into the ultimate reality — 
seeing the ‘pattern, air, melody’ in 
things from, as it were, God’s side.”’ 

Hopkins stated in his Notebooks, 
June 19, 1872: ‘‘I thought how sad- 
ly the beauty of inscape was un- 
known and buried away from simple 
people and yet how near at hand it 
was if they had eyes to see it and it 
eould be called out everywhere 
again.”’ 

This important work deserves the 
support through purchase of ail 
American Catholics whose intellec- 
tual level and capacity for self- 
criticism are sufficient to permit dy- 
namie discussion of what Hopkins’ 
thought has really to offer. 





Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
ed. W. H. Gardner Oxford, $3.00 


Third edition enlarged, of great mod- 
ern poetry ; includes Robert Bridges’ 
notes and preface to first edition, plus 
fragments and translations from the 
Welsh, Latin, and Greek hitherto un- 
published. The poems have been re- 
arranged chronologically for psychol- 
ogical and biographical reasons. Mr. 
Gardner’s new Introduction alone is 
worth the price of the book for its 
sane and sensible evaluation of earlier 
criticism, including Bridges’, and its 
temperate yet loving appraisal of the 
man and his poetry. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins: A 
Critical Essay towards the 
Understanding of His Poetry 
W. A. M. Peters, S.J. Oxford, $5.50 
Reviewed by Virginia Woods 
Callahan, Ph.D. 


Father Peters believes that Hop- 
kins should not be a poet’s poet only, 
and his aim is to make the poetry 
more intelligible by an analysis of 
the poet’s mind and his attitude to- 
ward reality, a much needed under- 
taking. 

The first chapter on ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of ‘Inscape’ and ‘Instress’’’ is 
fundamental. After collecting and 
interpreting the pertinent passages 
in Hopkins’ writing (where neither 
word is actually defined), Father 
Peters concludes that the following 
definition of ‘‘inscape’’ may be 
inferred: ‘‘The unified complex of 
those sensible qualities of the object 
of perception that strike us as in- 
separably belonging to and most 
typical of it, so that through the 
knowledge of this unified complex of 
sense-data we may gain an insight 
into the individual essence of the ob- 
ject.”’ . . . ‘‘Instress’’ is ‘‘the force 
that hold inseape together . . . the 
power that ever actualizes the in- 
seape.’’ 

After discussing Hopkins’ main 
ideas about the function of litera- 
ture, especially poetry, Father Peters 
asks whether his poetry can stand the 
test of being criticized by his own 
standards. Here he points out the 
two dangers lurking in those canons: 
queerness or oddity, and obscurity, 
the last a charge. Hopkins himself 
would never admit. 

The final chapter on ‘‘inscaping 
the Word’’ includes an investigation 
of the use of analogy in Hopkins and 
rather extended references to his 
notes on Homer, which Father 
Peters uses to prove that for Hopkins 
every word in a line is essential. 
When the reader finishes Father 
Peters’ interesting and_ scholarly 
essay he will be convinced that he 
must read Hopkins as Hopkins read 
Homer, i.e., take every word and 
construction by itself until he has 


found its deepest significance — in 
short, until he has ‘‘inseaped’’ it. | 
The bibliography, containing a 


complete list of Hopkins’ writings as 
well as writings on Hopkins and his 
poetry, is striking proof of the wide 
interest in the man and his work. 





Old Dramas 
In New Language 


Fourteen Plays for the Church 
Robert Schenkkan and Kai Jurgensen 
(eds.) Rutgers, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rev. James J. 
Donohue, Ph.D., former presi- 
dent of The Catholic Theater 
Conference. 

For the comfort of present-day pro- 

ducers of religious drama, Schenkkan 

and Jurgensen have brought together 
thirteen medieval pieces and one 
modern adaptation from the Bible. 

Three of the plays are arranged for 

use in a hall, principally because of 

their emphasis on ‘‘secular comedy,” 
but the others have stage directions 
and useful production notes which 
facilitate presentation. . . . Equally 
well, however, they lend themselves 
to production on a stage, and it may 
as well be a Catholic stage. The 
medieval selections are of obvious 

Catholie origin, and no one will quar- 

rel with the Biblical fidelity of the 

modern Job. 

The compilers serve us mainly by 
putting into modern vernacular 
these texts from Latin, Continental, 
and archaic sources. Nearly all the 
lines are verse. 

Two of the masterpieces are here: 
the Wakefield (Towneley) Second 
Shepherds’ Play, which, because of 
its pre-ocecupation with the earthy 
herders, our editors recommend for 
hall rather than church; and _ the 
Brome Play of Abraham and Isaac, 
which, because its intense and naive 
pathos is almost an alien art, can be 
entrusted only to companies of the 
most unaffected and simple sincerity. 

Here also are: The York Nativity, 
the Coventry Nativity and Innocents, 
the Fleury Magi, Sepulchre Plays 
from Fleury, Klosterneuberg, Wake- 
field, and Redentin, and the Lazarus 
of Hilarius. These are vehicles of 
simple edification which cannot be 
easily committed to hardened sophis- 
ticates on either side of the foot- 
lights. 

Kallen’s modern arrangement of 
Job concludes the collection. Of this 
piece we may venture to deny, 
though in charity, that it should 
ever have been included. In spite of 
the splendor of the great original, m 
spite of the dignity of Kallen’s ver 
sion, the adaptation emerges as weak 
drama. 

Of the Fourteen Plays the shortest 
pieces run ten minutes, the longest 
(Job), forty-five. None is really diff- 
cult to stage. 
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Discovers the Soul 
Of Father of Canada 


Champlain: The Life of Fortitude 
Morris Bishop Knopf, $4.00 
Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan, 


This book brings to light so many of 
(hamplain’s fascinating and lovable 
traits, that we cannot help wondering 
which particular trait it was that in- 
sired the author to write so thor- 
oughly, familiarly and feelingly. The 
biographer’s evident admiration for 
his subject does not prevent an accu- 
rate, honest account of the life of the 
Father of Canada. 

Champlain’s tremendous and noble 
part in the building of the New 
World is graphically told. His per- 
sverance in overcoming court in- 
trigues in France, against his plans 
for overseas empire; his courage and 
idealism that led him over strange 
gas and stranger lands; his tact and 
kindliness in dealing with the un- 
tamed red men, are all presented with 
aconviction that gradually convinces 
and finally captivates. 

Dealt with extensively are the ter- 
tible Iroquois Wars, which lasted cen- 
turies. Colorful and charming are 
passages on the habits of Indians, the 
trackless forest, the teeming game 
they hunted, among which was the 
moose, who weeps when he is ecap- 
tured. Missioners, nobles, renegades, 
coureurs de bois, move across these 
pages replete with the romance and 
adventure of a new continent. 

We may be ignorant of the where- 
abouts of Champlain’s body, but 
thanks to Morris Bishop, we are now 
aware of everything else about him. 
ered, the author has discovered his 
soul! 





Essays on Freedom 

Lord Acton Beacon, $5.00 
A collection of Jord Acton’s histori- 
tal and controversial essays, with a 
lng biographical and critical intro- 
duction by Gertrude Himmelfarb. 
Miss Himmelfarb notes that Acton, 
a ‘Liberal Catholic,’? when com- 
pared with Maritain, ‘‘the most emi- 
tent liberal Catholic today,’’ ap- 
Dears ‘‘almost heretical.’’ 

Miss Himmelfarb’s lack of sym- 
pathy with the Catholic Church re- 
veals itself rather frequently. As for 

@ essays themselves, three or four 
present the ‘‘Liberal’’ position op- 
Posed to Pius XI, and display and 
tnbelievable harshness and animosity. 

—Riley Hughes 


Marcr, 1949 


Selected Meditation Books 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 


Sor Lent 


Awake in Heaven by Gerald Vann, O.P.............cccceeseeees ($2.50) 
The Divine Pity by Gerald Vann, O.P.u........ceeceeeeeeeeees ($2.75) 
Confessions of St. Augustine trans. by Frank Sheed ($3.00) 
The Lord Is My Joy by Paul De Jaegher, S.J................. ($2.50) 
Walking With God by Kilian Healy 
Retreat With St. Therese by Pere Liagre 
Greater Perfection by Sr. Miriam Teresa 


($1.50) 
($2.00) 
($2.00) 
($5.25) 
Companion to the Spiritual Exercises by Ambruzzi ....($3.00) 
Beyond the Altar Rail by Thomas Moore, S.J. ............ ($1.00) 
The Darkness Is Passed by Thomas Moore, S.J..............: ($2.00) 
($4.00) 


Meditations for Everyman (2 vols.) by McSorley 


Meditations for Seminarians by Prindeville 
Holy Abandonment by Lehodey 

School of the Cross by John A. Kane ($2.00) 
School of Repentance by John A. Kane ($1.25) 
In Him Was Life by John P. Delaney, S.J. ..........::cccc000 ($2.75) 
Ferverinos from Galilee’s Hills ($2.00) 
Wisdom of God by Fidelis Rice, C.P. ..........ccccccsceseseseseeeee ($1.75) 
Speaking of Angels by McAstocker, S.J. ........c.scscseesseeees ($2.75) 
Meditation on the Passion by Reginald Walsh, OP. ....($3.75) 
Most Worthy of All Praise by McCorry, S.J. ............ ($2.00) 
Love of the Crucified by Clemens, C.SS.R. ................ ($5.00) 
The Size of Life by J. P. Murphy, D.D., Ph.D. ............ ($2.25) 
Our Lady of Sorrows by Hilary Morris, O.S.M. ........ ($1.75) 
I Also Send You by Thomas Moore, S.J. .......:c:cccceseeeeeees ($1.25) 
The Devout Life by St. Francis de Sales ($2.00) 
All You Who Are Burdened by Martin Scott, S.J. ....($2.00) 
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220 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





Charming Biography 
Celia’s Lighthouse 
Anne Molloy (il. Ursula Koering) 
HM, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister M. Gustave, 
O.P., Visitation High School, 
Chicago. 
Celia’s Lighthouse is a fictionized bi- 
ography of the nineteenth century 
American poetess, Celia Laighton 
Thaxter. Having failed to be elected 
governor, Celia’s father vowed to 
leave Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and never set foot on the mainland 
again. With his family he moved to 
White Island where he had been ap- 
pointed lighthouse keeper. Celia was 
just five. 


The simple, enchanting, but often 
exciting life of the Laightons on 
their is'and makes the reader almost 
regret living in the complicated so- 
ciety of the atomic age. Against the 
rugged beauty of the rock-boun.l 
island, through the slow-wheeling 
seasons, Celia grew up, unconscious- 
ly taking into her soul all the inspir- 
ation of her surroundings which was 
one day to be reborn in her own 
poetry. The constellations, the ever- 
changing sea, the wild flowers, and 
the birds were as familiar to her as 
the names of her brothers. She took 
intense pride in the duties of her 
father and helped him every night to 
set the lighthouse lamps in motion. 

In a century when swimming was 
unheard of for girls, Celia swam in 
the sea; she learned to row, sail a 
boat, and fish, as well as all the fine 
details of housekeeping. Adventure 
entered her life when visitors, espe- 
cially important ones such as Lowell 
and Thoreau, came to the island, 
when fierce storms cut them off from 
every other living creature, when 
Levi Thaxter spent a winter with the 
Laightons and became the schoolmas- 
ter for the three children. There was 
fun in roaming the island, looking 
for treasure, listening to her father 
or Mr. Thaxter read Dickens and 
Shakespeare on cold winter evenings. 
The peak of adventure came when 
Mr. Thaxter made Celia his wife. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable 
book, written in an easy flowing style. 
If there seems to be too little said of 
the actual poetry of Celia Thaxter, 
perhaps the omission will be a chal- 
lenge to someone to write another 
biography about this little known 
poetess, 


Superior Romance 
Sea Change 

Kathryn Worth DD, $2.50 
Kristy Nicholson“was different. She 
loved to read, especially poetry; she 
loved the water, the stars, the ani- 
mals; she loved all the beautiful 
things of life. But Kristy was afraid 
and troubled by many things. She 
was especially afraid of crue'ty and 
of the intolerance she found in many 
people. 

How Kristy met bigotry against 
Catholics in her Grandmother Nichol- 
son’s North Carolina home, and how 
she spent a summer trying to find out 
the truth about them and fell in love 
with Irish Catholic Francis O’Hanlon, 
a poet and sensitive as herself, is the 
eentral theme of this beautifully 
touching story for teen-agers. 

Garden parties, yachting, swim- 
ming, and fishing keep the story mov- 
ing, but the real interest for the 
thoughtful reader lies in what Kristy 
and Francis are thinking about life 
and about each other. 

Well-written, and deeply tender of 
the dreams and aspirations of youth 
without being sentimental, this book 
is far superior to the run-of-the-mill 
romances written for young people. 

— Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 





Teen-Aged Stories 
Of Saintly Women 
Watching at My Gates 


Anna Kuhn (illus. Brian P. Burnes) 
Bruce, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sister M. Henry, 
O.P., Cathedral High School, 
Sioux Falls. 
Biographies of three women of very 
different temperaments form the con- 
tent of this book: Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, who as Mother Alphonsa 
founded the Dominican Sisters of St. 
Rose of Lima (also known as the 
Servants of the Relief of Incurable 
Cancer) ; Mother Cabrini, who as St. 
Francis Xavier Cabrini is honored 
especially by the 1500 Sisters of her 
community, the Missionary Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart; and St. Therese, 
the beloved Little Flower, who spent 
most of her brief life in a cloister. 
The author’s purpose of providing 
teen-aged readers with interesting 
factual material on these three great 
women is accomplished successfully. 
Probably the material on Mother 
Cabrini will be especially popular be- 
cause of the warmth and ease of the 
writer’s treatment. 


History, Inspiration 


In Good Story 
The Sign of the Anchor 

Evelyn C. Nevin Westminster, $2.00 
A juvenile that makes its delighted 
reader forget both author and self. 
The times are those of the Acts of the 
Apostles, when Roman law and sol. 
diers are casting their shadows of 
tyranny over the Corinthian popv. 
lace. Lykon and his family, having 
left their clay hut in the valley, are 
soon caught in the web of Roman 
domination. 

For having committed a mysterious 
crime against the Roman Empire, 
Lykon’s father is taken by the sol- 
diers, and both mother and son are 
consequently sold as slaves. After ex- 
citing escapes, Lykon discovers why 
his father is considered a criminal in 
Roman eyes. He imitates his father, 
accepts the teaching of Christ, and 
through the goodness of Christ is car- 
ried back to Corinth and his family, 

History is integrated in a charm- 
ing manner in this fast-moving novel. 
This is a book children will not put 
down until it is finished. 

—A Sister of the Visitation 





Dauntless Nurse 
Lillian Wald, Angel of 
Henry Street 

Beryl Williams Messner, $2.50 
In a world where so much still re- 
mains to be done for the poor and 
underprivileged, young people should 
be inspired by what Lillian Wald has 
done. Her career is here presented in 
an extremely readable biography, 
packed full of interesting incidents. 

Nurse and social worker in New 
York, and unpopular in certain cireles 
because of her championship of #0 
called radical social movements, she 
is in this book a dauntless figure al- 
most certain to animate youthful 
social consciences to their responsibil- 
ity for how the ‘‘other half’’ lives. 

— Sister Loretto Marie, C.D.P. 


The Red Chair Waits 


Alice Margaret Huggins 
- Westminster, $2.00 


A seemingly authentic Chinese story 
by an American, principal of a gitls 
school in Peking, this book should 
make for more intelligent understand- 
ing of these Orientals. It presents the 
problems of young China today ™ 
the person of Chien Shu-Lan, per 
sonable teacher at Pilgrim School, 
who breaks a childhood engagement 
and thereby finds romance. For the 
patient reader the slow movement 
may prove no hindrance to enjoyment. 
— Sister Loretto Marie, C.D.P. 


Booxs on Tail 
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Lovable Irish Lad 


Patch and Fan 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.8.C. 
Ave Maria, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sister Mary An- 
nunciata, R. S. M., Glennon High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Father Carroll’s story of the lovable 
Patch and the charming Fan con- 
eludes his series on Memories of an 
Irish Lad. Interwoven with simplic- 
ity, charm, and Irish Faith, the book 
fascinates the reader from the first 
page to the last. The aim is to give 
a pleasing, realistic account of the 
lives of the everyday people of Ire- 
land. 

In homelife, in school life, in con- 
tests, sports, and amusements, Fan 
has a refining influence on the ad- 
yventurous, fun-loving, all-boy, Patch. 
The reader experiences their adven- 
tures and escapades, meets their fam- 
ily, their friends, the Parish Priest, 
the school teacher, the doctor, and 
Demon, the dog. Not only is the 
book rich in warm familiarity but in 
exciting pleasures of youthful days 
in Ireland. 

Perhaps the secret of the fascina- 
tion is Father Carroll’s choice of apt 
incidents, which he tells with richness 
of literary style. Father reveals his 
love and knowledge of his birthplace. 
His characters are real people, true to 
life. Patch and Fan are devoted 
brother and sister in a normal home- 
loving family. The reader is likely to 
close the book with reluctance to bid 
the characters adieu. 





My Favorite Stories 

Sel. & ed. Maureen Daly D M, $3.00 

Reviewed by Sister M. Hester, 

S.S.N.D. 

By their very nature, anthologies are 
subjective and selective, and when 
the editor frankly states, ‘‘These are 
my favorite stories,’’ all grounds for 
argument are removed. 

Miss Daly’s choice, while admit- 
tedly personal, is obviously slanted 
to the same group of readers as her 
two previous books—the American 
teen-ager, All the stories are about 
young people, even Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Young Man Axelbrod’’. 

The stories are all well-written by 
acknowledged craftsmen. There is a 
brooding cynicism and pathos run- 
ting through most of them, and one 
ooks in vain for the hope and op- 
tmism born of faith. The young 
teader will recognize himself and his 
contemporaries in the sensitive and 
ympathetic tales of problems and 

ilderment. 


Yaron, 1949 





Prince Michael of The Chestry Oak 
Jan’s Victory 
Betty Morgan Bowen LG, $2.50 


For American boys and girls who 
find it difficult to visualize any other 
life than their own, Jan’s Victory is 
an antidote against smug, self-cen- 
tered lack of interest in the sad 
plight of boys and girls in other parts 
of the world, particularly in war- 
ridden lands like Holland, the setting 
of this pathetic — almost tragic — 
story. 

Jan, the eldest son of a Dutch 
family, returns after the war with 
his mother, sister, and small brother, 
to the hereulean task of restoring to 
fruitfulness what looks like a desert 
—their homeland farm. 


Jan’s father had died during the 
night of the bombing, in his effort to 
save the life of a friend, whom others 
looked upon as a Nazi spy. The un- 
raveling of the mystery about this 
character furnishes suspense to the 
very end. Nor is there a lack of 
humor and fun in the post-war life 
of these Dutch people. 

Reading Jan’s Victory peps one 
up to greater courage in meeting the 
difficulties of one’s own life. I heart- 
ily recommend it not only to high 
school boys and girls, but also to 
adults who think their lot in life is 
a hard one. 

—Sister Mary Amarella, 
O.8S.F., M.A. 





The Long Arm of the Mounted 
William Byron Mowery Whittlesey, $2.00 


Four well-told~ stories about the 
famous Mounties and their exciting 
adventures in the Canadian wilds, 
written by a professional author who 
has gained first-hand information in 
the land of which he writes. The 
first story, ‘‘The Mystery of the 
Ghost Gold,’’ by far excels the 
three shorter tales which follow. 
Sound stuff and good writing. Ad- 
venture-loving teen-agers will enjoy 
this book. 
— Richard Butler, O.P. 


Exquisite, Unforgettable 
The Chestry Oak 
Kate Seredy (il. author) Viking, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister M. Gustave, 

O.P., Visitation High School, 

Chicago. 

Kight-year-old Prince Michael of 
Hungary was afraid of no one but 
God. Against a background of Nazi- 
dominated Hungary and a free Amer- 
ica, the story is told of how the an- 
cient House of Chestry is destroyed 
during World War II, including the 
age-old Chestry Oak, and how Prince 
Michael, the lone survivor, carries 
one-of the acorns from the ancestral 
tree to plant in American Sugarloaf 
Valley to perpetuate the memory of 
his royal family. 

Michael’s indomitable father; a 
Nazi Professor; Nana, Michael’s be- 
loved nurse; an American GI, and a 
magnificent black stallion all help to 
make this a poignant and unforget- 
table story. "The depth of feeling, the 
implications of the power of love and 
goodness, and some passages almost 
unbearably beautiful, make this a 
story to be appreciated by old and 
young alike. In addition, the exqui- 
sitely sensitive illustrations make this 
a rare book to be treasured for a 
life time. 


“Old Hickory’’ 


Andrew Jackson 

Jeannette Covert Nolan Messner, $2.75 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr 

Buckley, C.S.C., The University 

of Notre Dame. 

Here is a colorful story of ‘‘Old 
Hickory.’’ It must needs be, because 
Andrew Jackson, more than any of 
our Presidents, was extraordinarily 
active during his long life of nearly 
eighty years. 

Jackson was a general in the War 
of 1812. In command of troops less 
than 4000 in number, he defeated a 
British force twice as large at the 
Battle of New Orleans. This victory 
came two weeks after the signing of 
peace at Ghent in Belgium. 

Andrew Jackson was a man of the 
people; his election to the Presidency 
in 1828 was a definite departure 
from the Federalist doctrine that 
government should be the duty and 
privilege of the aristocracy. 

The author of this excellent bi- 
ography, thanks to her thorough re- 
search and natural gift of narration, 
has made a more than worth-while 
contribution to the cause of good 
reading. 
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Boys Town Reviews 


A series of reviews by the boys 
of Cottage 30, of Father Flanagan’s 
Boys’ Home, counselled by Harry 
R. Rosecrans. 

The Mystery of Lost Valley 

Manly Wade Wellman Nelson, $2.50 

Reviewed by Douglas Proxmire, 

14 years old, 9th grade. 

This book is packed full of adven- 
ture and is a wonderful story for 
boys from 12 to 17 years of age. 

Two brothers go camping for an 
afternoon in a valley’ in Utah. A 
blizzard comes up and the boys are 
not able to get out of the valley. An 
old guide from the village is sent to 
find the boys and he, too, is trapped. 
An outlaw Indian and his followers 
make plenty of trouble for them. 

I found this book very interesting 
and would like to read others like it. 


I Heard of a River 
Elsie Singmaster ‘Winston, $2.50 
Reviewed by Gerald Barr, 15 
years old, 9th grade. 
An exciting story of a German 
family crossing the Atlantic and en- 
tering America. Hannes Berg, who 
learned from his father how to make 
good muskets, comes with them. His 
father had told Hannes that a great 
river was to be seen in America. 
Hannes found the river, the Susque- 
hanna, and settled not far from it. 
While they are settling in America, 
Hannes and his friends have many 
exciting mishaps. In one of these, 
Hannes almost loses his life to a 
timber wolf. 


Sail Away 

Robb White DD, $2.25 

Reviewed by Roger Collette, 15 
years old, 9th grade. 

This is a good story. 

Mr. Channing, in the hospital after 
receiving a beating at the hands of a 
gang of gamblers, sends his children 
to get a box of flowers off his yacht. 
Really the box contains drugs worth 
tens of thousands of dollars. 

This story is full of suspense and 
is to be recommended for boys who 
like sea stories of adventure, intrigue, 
and mystery. 


The Palomino Boy 
Don and Betty Emblen Viking, $2.00 
Reviewed by Jack Downing, 15 
years old. 
This story would appeal to sixth or 
seventh graders. 
It is about a boy named Juan, who 
has a dog and a horse. Juan, a Mexi- 
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Golden Trek 
David Lavender Westminster, $2.50 


An unusually appealing book cover- 
ing the privations, hates, failures, 
and successes attendant upon the 
early gold rush days. Young Joe 
Gordon, leaving his safe and smug 
Ohio boyhood home, goes to Caii- 
fornia at the suggestion of the Gold- 
en West Company, to protect its in- 
terests against the possible trickery 
of his young opportunist uncle, the 
Company’s agent. 

Joe, unusually stable for a young- 
ster of 16, withstands many lures 
that might have overpowered a weak- 
er lad. His sense of fair play finds 
him defending the just claims of 
Mexican prospectors. against the 
greedy demands of ‘‘native sons.’’ 

The book heightens the ideal of 
racial equality. An outstanding book, 
for all boys and girls with a liking 
for adventure against an historical 
backdrop. 

— Mary C. Dunne 





Gold Prospector 

William Marshall Rush LG, $2.50 
This, an absorbing book painting a 
picture of early gold-rush days, pre- 
sents a variety of appeals. The book 
is wholesome, revealing honestly the 
white man’s defection, and promot- 
ing racial understanding. 

A superior book from both material 
and literary viewpoints, with an espe- 
cial appeal to junioér and senior high 
boys. 

—Mary C. Dunne 





can boy about ten years of age, lives 
in the rich Palomino Valley of Cali- 
fornia. The story tells how Juan 
found out about himself and solved 
his problems. 


A Treasure Chest of Sea Stories 
Max J. Herzberg (ed.) Messner, $3.00 
Reviewed by Roger Chezem, 14 
years old, 9th grade. 

The stories in this book are mostly 

about cargo ships. There are 20 

stories, and there were only two I 

didn’t like. 

The most interesting one is 
‘‘Troubled Voyage.’’ Just an hour 
before the Louise Vickers was to sail, 
the chief mate slipped and broke his 
arm. That’s how the crew got ‘‘Bad 
Luck MecCall’’ as mate. McCall had 
lost three ships in four years. On this 
voyage from New York to Cherbourg, 
the captain becomes ill and McCall 
takes charge. 

I think boys who enjoy sea stories 
will like this as much as I did. 


by T. Morris | 
Longstreth = 4 


The Great Venture 


T. Morris Longstreth Maemillan, $2.50 


Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kim- 
ball. 


Dan French was just 17 and the time 
had come to choose his life work. 
Helping one day to sort and store 
vegetables, he came upon a turnip 
that needed but a few touches to be- 
come a frog. With his knife he set to 
work, forgetting everything until the 
frog was completed. The frog was 
followed by a clay model of a dog, 
a wounded deer, and a pair of saucy 
owls which he sold. Dan French had 
chosen his life work. 

A centennial celebration to honor 
the men ‘‘who fired the shot heard 
’round the world’’ was planned. Dan 
submitted a statue. of the Concord 
Farmer for the competition. The com- 
mittee hesitated because of his youth 
and inexperience, but his ‘‘ Minute 
Man,’’ pleading his own case, won, 
and Daniel Chester French was 
‘made. ’’ 

This biography makes an interest 
ing, colorful story, peopled by great 
men and women. It is full of wisdom 
and humor, and pictures a genial at 
mosphere of simple life among 
friends and neighbors with much of 
the spiritual in their daily lives. 





Saddles Up! Ride ‘Em High 
William S. Warren (il. author) 
McKay, “ae 

Just another cowboy book, ‘‘ cowboy” 
meaning the popular variety, with 
nothing to recommend it — not evel 
a good story. 

— Priscilla Witt 


Booxs on. Tail 
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South of Our Borders 
Other Young Americans 
Delia Goetz (il. photographs) 
Morrow, $3.50 


Adventure in Peru 
Sutherland Stark (il. Addison Burbank) 
Messner, $2.50 


Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives, 

author ‘‘He Conquered the 

Andes.’”’ 
The Goetz work, subtitled ‘‘Latin 
America’s Young People,’’ answers in 
ten lively chapters the questions high- 
school students in this country ask 
the author about their Latin Amer- 
jean contemporaries. The final chap- 
ter, one of the most thought-provok- 
ing, gives Latin American young 
people’s opinion of us. 

Adventure in Peru is the fourth in 
aseries of well-told adventure stories, 
each presenting a clear picture of 
some one nation and its ways. Miguel 
of Lima and his father travel all over 
Peru with his godfather and his un- 
expectedly congenial little daughter, 
whom Miguel starts out despising but 
comes to respect. Miguel develops his 
hobby till it turns into a family assct. 

Picturesque and authentic illustra- 
tions by Addison Burbank give add- 
ed charm. 





The Long Portage 
Herbert Best Viking, $2.50 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr 

Buckley, C.8.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Here is a tale of the Hudson River 
valley, told by a genuine story-teller. 
Its period is that of nearly 200 years 
ago, and its reproduction of the dia- 
lets of rivermen, farm boys, and un- 
lettered soldiers is fascinating. 

Though a boy’s story, it’ measures 
up satisfactorily to the demands of 
the more mature and critical reader. 

The hero is Phil Dearborn, heir to 
an English baronetey, who by a trick 
of fate, spends his boyhood as a waif 
on New York City’s river front. Later 
m, his association with Rogers’ 
Rangers in the French and Indian 
war furnishes the author with inci- 
dents that make The Long Portage 
a thrilling narrative. 


Bruce Benson, Son of Fame 

Frances Fullerton Neilson and Winthrop 
Neilson (il. Margaret Ayer) Dutton, $2.50 
Here is geography knit with swift- 
moving, sometimes terrifying, adven- 
ture. Mr. and Mrs. Benson, explorers 
for science, take their son Bruce 
wake-hunting in a forest of British 
Guiana. Brightest spots: the Benson 
family’s spirit of heroic self-sacrifice, 
and the native philosophy of Kiko, 
the cook. - 
— Priscilla Witt 


Marcus, 1949 - 


Baseball Fiction 


Southpaw from San Francisco 
Philip Harkins Morrow, $2.50 
Flashing Spikes 


Frank O’Rourke Barnes, $2.50 
The Turning Point 
Ed Fitzgerald Barnes, $2.50 


Reviewed by Richard Butler, 

O.P. 

Southpaw from San Francisco is an 
excellent production for junior-high 
reading. Larry Allen’s rise from ar- 
rogant highschool days to a big- 
league career and a well-developed 
character is told through a series of 
flashbacks. His conquering of conceit 
is as realistically described as the ac- 
tion of big-time ball. 

The prologue of Flashing Spikes 
originally appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post—a deftly drawn picture 
of an unusual ball game at a county 
fair, with a poignant and pathetic 
conflict between a cocky kid and the 
tragic figure of a former big-league 
player. 

O’Rourke has accomplished a dif- 
ficult assignment in continuing the 
story of Bill Riley, following the kid 
from the local fair grounds to the 
Polo Grounds. This is an extraordi- 
nary book for older juveniles and 
younger octogenarians. The style is 
terse and true, wholly lacking the 
amateur’s _self-consciousness with 
sports jargon. 

The Turning Point comes in the 
senior year of Martin Ferris’ life at 
White Plains High School. He must 
decide whether to accept the offer of 
a Yankee scout to have a try in the 
big leagues, or to accept his father’s 
advice to go on to college. 

There is very little conflict, except 
in Marty’s mind, because everything, 
rather unrealistically, works out per- 
fectly. There just isn’t enough real 
conflict, even in the ball games de- 
scribed. 

But the writing is nicely styled and 
the effect rather interesting in spite 
of the thin plot. The highschool 
crowd will like it, except those young 
fry who object to a love interest in 
a story, even an innocent hand-hold- 
ing affair. 


Codes and Secret Wiring 
Herbert 8. Zim Morrow, $2.00 


This is a book-full of fun for puzzle- 
minded young people. It is a handy 
manual of codes and ciphers, their 
making and breaking, lucidly explain- 
ed in readable style. Boys can get in- 
struction and entertainment from this 
book, and perhaps develop a curiosity 
into a wholesome hobby. 
— Richard Butler, O.P. 





Travel At Your Trade 


Jobs That Take You Places 

Joseph Leeming MeKay, $3.06 
Distant lands have always entered 
into the dreams of American youth. 
Jobs That Take You Places is a prae- 
tical answer to wanderlust imagin- 
ings. The author points out employ- 
ment opportunities in foreign coun- 
tries, procedures to be followed for 
those interested, and, above all, the: 
possibilities of such jobs for Ameri- 
cans. 

Employment opportunities are de- 
picted as they are, with no effort to 
make them either too glamorous and 
inviting, or, on the other hand, too 
remote or difficult. Mr. Leeming lists 
available jobs and furnishes at the 
same time the addresses of agencies 
for further information. 

Guidance counselors will find this 
book a valuable help. Catholics, how- 
ever, will look askance at the chapter 
on Education and Welfare Work. 
Seemingly only non-Catholic agen- 
cies (and job possibilities) exist in 
this area. 

—Bro. James Alpheus, 
F.S.C., Ph.D. 





High Country 

Harold Channing Wire Westminster, $2.00 
I don’t think that the title High 
Country gives this book the credit 
due. Although the story starts rath- 
er slowly, it builds up to a tense and 
exciting mystery. Brad, a teen-ager, 
is fighting for a position as Forest 
Guard; his competitor, Chuck, is the 
same age and is rather cocky. The 
two boys don’t get along together at 
first, but in the end team up and 
solve the big mystery. 

Aithough at the beginning I did 
find it hard to stay with this book, I 
just couldn’t get away from it as it 
Lecame so exciting. The country con- 
cerned is well described, and the 
reader gets a professional view be- 
cause the author was a Forest Ranger 
himself. 

— Charles Flemming 





Kulik’s First Seal Hunt 
Alma Savage (il. Anthony A. McGrath) 
SAG, $1.50 
Fourteen-year-old Kulik, in spite of 
the fact that he has incredible ad- 
ventures on and off ice floes and in 
and out of crevices as he attempts 
to find and kill his first seal, reasons, 
and speaks, and loves his dog, in the 
wholesome manner of any American 
boy. The illustrations are not so au- 
thentice as to be unintelligible to non- 
Alaskans. 
—Sister M. Henry, O.P. 
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Intermediate & Up 





The Mass for Boys and Girls 

Joseph A. Dunney Mac., $2.50 
Father Dunney’s admirable little 
book supplies one notable need in the 
field of liturgical writing. It is a 
small cyclopedia of information about 
the Mass, written for young people, 
and presented in the simplest of lan- 
guage and in very brief chapters. 
History, meaning, and symbolism of 
the prayers and ceremonies are all 
included. 

One can think of various ways in 
which such a book might be used, 
all of them desirable ways, ranging 
from family spiritual reading to 
classroom study, or to use as a home 
handbook answering the questions 
that the thinking Catholic continu- 
ally asks. Father Dunney deserves 
the warmest commendation for his 
work. 


—wNister Marie Thomas, O.P. 


A Juvenile for Adults? 
Sixty Saints for Boys 

Joan Windham S & W, $3.00 
In the hands of a talented writer 
there is no more fascinating and dra- 
matic material than the factual life 
of a saint. With this fact in mind, it 
is difficult to understand why Miss 
Windham is anxious to skip across 
clear facts and plunge into the vague 
and nebulous sea of legend. 

In her apologetic preface, she de- 
fends the use of legendary material, 
of what might have happened and 
could have happened. But certainly 
what did happen tells us much more, 
in fact tells us a definite something 
about a person. Legends, of course, 
have a proper place; some are in- 
corporated into time-honored tradi- 
tion. But a young and undiscerning 
reader should first know the facts 
concerning any matters of faith. Later 
he can learn the legend and recognize 
it for such. 

This collection for juveniles strikes 
us as a much more fitting and charm- 
ing book for adults. The style is very 
British, with frequent capitalization 
of words for emphasis, and plenty of 
jolly old phrases like ‘‘oh, goody,’’ 
and ‘‘heaps and heaps of people.’’ 

I can’t conceive of a young Amer- 
ican boy enjoying this book, and I 
doubt if it’s good for anyone likely 
to confuse fantasy with fact. But an 
older reader will thoroughly enjoy 
this valuable collection of charming 
legends, and may find equal charm 
in their deft conversational telling. 

— Richard Butler, O.P. 
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Pennyweather Luck 
Margaret Ann Hubbard 
Maemillan, $2.50 
A delightful local-colored account of 
life on the levee of the Mississippi 
near New Orleans, and the adven- 
tures of the nine Pennyweather chil- 
dren, poor in money but rich in love, 
companionship and happiness. 
Pennyweather ‘‘luck’’ is a com- 
pound of cheerful work and in- 
genuity in mixed and equal propor- 
tions. Though a series of fortunate 
coincidences makes it possible for 
them to achieve their dreams of 


_ higher education, the reader is left 


with the conviction that the young 
people’s determination would have 
achieved the ideal eventually, with- 
out the luck. 

The book can be recommended for 
its admirable picture of family life, 
its entertainment quality, and its 
smooth writing. 

—Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 





Three Little Chinese Girls 


Eleanor Frances Lattimore Morrow, $2.00 


‘*In the old city of Peking there once 
lived three little girls. No one could 
have told which was which except 
that one was a little bit the tallest 
and one was a little bit the smallest.’’ 

So begins this story of Jade, Pearl, 
Jasmine, their uncomfortable-looking 
little dog, and the boy, Young Tiger, 
who lived next door. Third and fourth 
grade folk will enjoy this book and 
have many chuckles over Jasmine’s 
love of adventure. Children will ap- 
preciate the celebrations and customs 
of China as depicted throughout the 
story and pictures. 


— A Sister of the Visitation 


Royal Adventure 


Nicholas the Boy King 
Don Sharkey Ave Maria, $3.99 


Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, 
S.C.L., St. Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas. 
Though rather unfortunately titled, 
Nicholas the Boy King is literally 
packed with swift-moving adventure. 

It is Tim Maloney’s story, definite. 
ly a real boy’s story. Friendship, 
leadership, and honesty ; practical de. 
votion in the very maelstrom of the 
modern hazards of air travel, ip. 
trigue, and politics—all make a pow. 
erful appeal to the youthful reader, 
The book reminds one of a boys’ ver. 
sion of Chesterton’s The Man Who 
Was Thursday. 

Character traits emphasized height. 
en suspense. Nicholas is lovable and 
human, fearless and sympathetic. A 
plausible and closely knit plot ui- 
fies the story. 

The typography of the book is ap. 
pealing enough so that a youthful 
reader would reluctantly put it down 
before completing the story. 





Dominic for the Young 


St. Dominic 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt S & W, $2.00 


English- speaking Catholic readers, 
young and old, have been in need of 
biographies of St. Dominic. But 
hagiographers, perhaps cognizant of 
an apparent paucity of material, and 
fearful of his frequent misrepresenta- 
tion by non-Catholic historians, have 
avoided him. Mary Fabyan Windeait 
has filled a certain need with a pop- 
ularized St. Dominic for young 
readers. 

With simple narration, she im- 
aginatively but logically elaborates 
upon the biographical data at hand. 
At times her story achieves dramatic 
intensity, particularly in her telling 
of St. Dominic’s miracles and his fre 
quent communication with super- 
human forces, both divine and 
diabolie. 

This is not a great biography, but 
a well-told story. There are defi- 
ciencies. Some known incidents are 
notably missing and others do not re 
ceive the powerful dramatization they 
deserve. And in the controversial 
matter of the origin of the Rosary, 
we believe Miss Windeatt minimizes 
St. Dominic’s role. 

This shouldn’t detract from the all- 
round good job Miss Windeatt has 
done. Her book is highly recom 
mended. 

— Richard Butler, 0.P. 
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More Angel Food 


Just For Juniors 
Gerald T. Brennan Bruce, $2.50 


This is Father Brennan’s 11th book. 
the fourth of the famous Angel Food 
gries. Father Brennan is a recog- 
nized master of sermon stories for 
children. His doctrinal and moral 

rables for little people possess 
(hristlike charm, simplicity and at- 
tractive truths. His present volume 
touches upon a vast variety of moral 
points, skillfully illustrated by a fly 
that liked cracker crumbs, a horse 
that liked sandwiches, a boy who 
never saw a circus, and a host of 
dither unforgettable characters. 

Any pastor would like to hav: 
Father Brennan around to preach at 
the 8:30 on Sunday morning. Just 


Por Juniors is just about perfect for - 


the juniors in your home, school or 
parish. 
— Richard Butler, O.P. 





The Steam Shovel Family 


Irmegarde Eberle (il. Connie Moran) 

McKay, $2.00 
Members of this flatteringly ‘‘typi- 
al’? American family love one an- 
dither, are pleasant neighbors, good 
titizens, and meet the challenge of 
changing economic and living condi- 
tions with courage, energy and in- 
genuity. 

Laid off in New York during the 
children’s summer vacation, Father 
proposes a cross-country drive to visit 
the grandparents in San Francisco. 
When their ancient car collapses in 
Kansas, he goes on by train. Mother 
and the two children earn room and 
bard en route across the state — 
ubtracting from the separating 
miles but adding to-the joint bank 
account. 

— Mary E. Carr 


A Pony Called Lightning 

Miriam E. Mason (il. C. W. Anderson) 
Mac., $1.75 

A prairie pony born during a storm 

grows up with one wish — to race the 

lightning that twists like snakes 

across the sky. As the pet of Little 





Buffalo, son of an Indian chief, and | 


liter as the mount of a little girl 
homesteader, Lightning races the 
lorses and other ponies and the trains 
that cross the prairie. How he realizes 
lis amb.tion and outstrips the light- 
vad is a satisfactory ending to the 


ry. 

Children aged 7 to 10 will like 
4 Pony Called Lightning. The book’s 
ra feature is its beautiful illustra- 

ns, 


— Patricia McCarron 
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Praise From 


Addison Burbank 


Ab Carmody’s Treasure 

Cyrus T. Fisher (il, Louw Block) 

Holt, $3.00 

Reviewed by Addison Burbank 

author-illustrator of ‘‘The Cedar 

Deer,’’ ‘‘Narizona’s Holiday’’ 

(with Covelle Newcomb); ‘‘ Ad- 

venture in Peru,’’ etc. 

A dandy adventure book for boys 
by a gifted young writer. In Ab 
Carmody he has achieved a rival to 
Huck Finn. 

Ab is the motherless son of a 
World War I air ace, but he is the 
image of his Guatemalan great-uncle, 
a lone-star general who has sold his 
sword for profit in the ever-recurring 
Latin American revolutions. When 
his father is killed in action in World 
War II, Ab runs away from school 
and heads for Guatemala and the 
finca of his piratical great-uncle. He 
finds the old rascal dying amid scenes 
of poverty, but reputedly the pos- 
sessor of a hidden hoard of gold and 
silver, and hence beset by avaricious 
relatives. Ab has long dreamed of 
owning a turbo-jet plane, and now 
the possibility of the dream’s coming 
true stirs the free-booting blood in 
his veins. 

The thin-line drawings have little 
in common with the realistic gusto of 
the text, but contribute to the Guate- 
malan decor and the humorous epi- 


sodes, especially the hilarious bull-- 


fight. 





Davy Crockett 

Sanford Tousey (illus. author) 

Whitman, $1.50 

Reviewed by Mary Palen. 
The guns, buffaloes, Indians, and 
‘*Remember the Alamo’’ of Davy 
Crockett are sweet music to the nine, 
ten, eleven-year-old lad. The fact that 
the adventuresome hero’s crowded life 
is very crowded in 48 pages makes 
for a little confusion in reading. 

Even diluted history, however. 
gives background of a sort, and, if 
rapid and rugged and profusely il- 
lustrated, holds thrills and excite- 
ment for the average boy. 





Sally Tait 
Frances Clarke Sayers (il. Eileen Evans) 
Viking, $2.00 
The third-grade pigtail set will buzz 
over this story of Sally and her smali 
adventures, her dolls, her kitten, but 
most of all her glamorous Aunt 
Cornelia. Nice, harmless, and un- 

important. 

— Virginia Cheatham Julier 


Colonial Daughter 


Patsy Jefferson of Monticello 
Marguerite Vance (il. Nedda Walker) 
Dutton, $2.50 


An interesting and stirring account 
of one of our greatest American 
citizens, his nobility and sincerity of 
character, his deep affection for his 
family, particularly the pride and 
joy of his heart — Patsy, the oldest 
daughter and great comfort of his 
life. 

Characters are real people of ‘‘sub- 
stance and spirit,’’ and the story is 
based upon accurate historical data. 
Thomas Jefferson’s unselfishness and 
willingness to sacrifice personal joys 
and comforts for the good of our 
eountry should make a lasting im- 
pression on the youth of today—our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

—A Sister of the Visitation 
Visitation Academy, 
Dubuque 





That Lively Man, Ben Franklin 


Jeanette Eaton (il. Henry C. Pitz) 
Morrow, $2.50 


Because of its use of many modern 
techniques, such as dramatization of 
important incidents and use of exten- 
sive dialogue, this is an attractive and 
readable biography. Illustrations are 
laudably numerous, but sometimes 
lacking in appeal to adolescents. 

The strength of Miss LEaton’s 
biography is in the clarity with which 
it coordinates the span of Franklin’s 
life and a most significant period of 
American history. Not a biography 
to inspire the young reader; but it 
does give a graphic picture of Revo- 
lutionary War events. 

—Joan Quilty 





Charming 


Little Dusty Foot 
Marian W. Magoon (il. Christine Price) 
LG, $2.50 
Charlemagne’s time and clime come to 
life in the story of Rauf, son of the 
charcoal burner Goodman Conrad and 
his Goodwife Tecla. Young Rauf’s 
dreams of going to the fairs with his 
father, of traveling to the far ends of 
the world, and of becoming a part of 
those fairs come true when, as a re- 
sult of a Saxon raid on his home, he 
actually joins a merchant caravan 
and becomes a little ‘‘Dusty Foot.’’ 
Packed with action, delightfully 
illustrated in black and white, Little 
Dusty Foot is a charming story for 
ten to twelve year-olds and well 


‘worth a place on the library shelves. 


— Sister St. Magdalen, S.P. 
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I'll Take Cappy 

Lee McCabe & Norbert Fagan 

(il. Wesley Dennis) Whittlesey, $2.00 

Every boy or girl who has bor- 
rowed my copy of J’ll Take Cappy 
informed me that he, or she, has 
started saving for a pony! Cappy is a 
likab'e pony; he willingly learns as 
his farm-boy owner trains him to be 
the best hunter in a fox-hunting dis- 
trict. 

This gay book is enriched with 
some ‘‘horse-sense,’’ but it is pri- 
marily entertainment. There are 
many attractive and informative il- 
lustrations. ‘ 


—Joan Quilty 





The Silver Teapot 
Frances Sanger (il. Ursula Koering) 
Westminster, $2.50 
In The Silver Teapot boys and girls 
for whom Betsy Ross and Barbara 
Frietchie still have charm will find a 
fast-moving tale of the Revolutionary 
era. Indians, fleeing settlers, the 
marching of men to arms, and the 
sound of distant cannon at Benning- 
ton augment the tempo of life for 
twelve - year - old Jane Louise and 
Bram, her slightly older brother. It 
is however, the disappearance of the 
silver teapot, Grandfather Drew’s 
treasure, and the search for it which 
bring immediate personal thrills to 
them. 
— Sister St. Magdalen, S.P. 





It Took Courage 
Stanley Rogers Holiday House, $3.00 


This collection of 13 tales of adven- 
ture and discovery will appeal espe- 
cially to junior-high school boys and 
girls. Here they. will find favorites, 
such as the finding of Livingstone, 
the discovery of the city of Troy, the 
unearthing of King Tut’s tomb. 
There are also some not so familiar 
stories—of the recovery of treasures 
from the bottom of the sea, Arctic 
exploration, and recent medical dis- 


eovery. 
—WSister M. Daniel, O.P. 
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Elementary 


SPECTRUM OF FANTASY 


Four more ‘‘Color Fairy Books,’’ 
collected & edited by Scotland’s 
beloved man of letters, Andrew 
Lang, and reprinted in new guise 
by Longmans, Green, at $2.00 per 
volume. 


Blue Fairy Bcok 


First of Lang’s many collections of 
fairy tales from world literature. In- 
cludes many of the best known— 
‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ ‘‘Cinder- 
ella,’’ ‘‘Hansel & Gretel,’’ ‘‘ Rumpel- 
stiltzkin,’’ and more, Ben Kutcher’s 
illustrations, with blues predominat- 
ing, have a lively, humorous, magical 
tone, the perfect accompaniment for 
this book of marvels. 


Red Fairy Book 


Second in order of presentation, 
this collection goes farther afield for 
its entries. ‘Norse, Germanic and 
other literatures compete with Eng- 
lish and French in this introduction 
to the heroes of saga and lore. 


Green Fairy Book 


Third and—the editor prophecied 
—‘‘probably the last’’ of the Color 
Fairy Books, a premature prediction. 
These are as fresh as the bright green 
drawings by Dorothy Lake Gregory, 
and have about them the ‘‘bouquet’’ 
of the springtime of every ancient 
folk. 

Yellow Fairy Book 


Less familiar, and for that reason 
less immediate in appeal, are these 
examples of the venerable folk litera- 
ture of Russia, Iceland, Germany, 
and other antique tribes. Artist 
Janice Holland’s technique is well in 
hand, but the gold-yellow of her 
drawings might be considered a bit 
sophisticated. 








Creeper’s Jeep 

Hardie Gramatky (il. author) 

Putnam, $2.25 

From self-propelled scooter at two to 
jet-propelled plane a quarter century 
later, the average American boy is 
en rapport with machines and secret- 
ly half-convineed that certain motors 
respond quicker, run smoother and 
perform better — for him alone. 

This -engaging story and _ the 
author’s sympathetic illustrations will 
convince even small, skirted scoffers 
that a jeep is to a junior farmer 
what a pinto is to a rancher or a 
pointer to a hunter. 

— Mary E. Carr 


The Angels’ Alphabet 

Hilda van Stockwm (il. author) 

Viking, $1.59 
Doctrine and Dominations, Serip. 
ture and seraphim, all meshed jp 
children’s verse. The verse, which 
sometimes strains and bulges with 
bulky subject matter, and stretches 
from being forced to admit words 
like ‘‘Principalities’’ and ‘‘Balaam,” 
has the virtue of being written in 
clear and simple language which chil. 
dren can comprehend. The illustra. 
tions are graphic and practical, if not 
foreeful. 

This is a nice little book, full of 
morals and information, but not one 
which is likely to become dog-eared 
from much thumbing by small 
fingers. 

—Virginia Cheatham Julier 





Jesus Comes for Everybody 
Julie Bedier (Sr. Juliana, O.P.) 
(il. Jack Jewell) Garden City, $1.00 


A truly inspired production, for 
youngest readers, this story of God’s 
love for the world. Style is smooth, 
confiding, exciting, and practiced; 
illustrations are endlessly gratifying 
and enjoyable. The facial drawing, 
and the sub-plotted animals, are 
especially interesting. 





Jack and Jill Story Book 
ed. Ada Campbell Rose Winston, $2.50 


True stories, fairy stories, folk lore, 
stories of animals, adventure, history, 
science, nonsense — whatever the 
eight-to-14-year-old demands he is apt 
to find somewhere in this book. There 
are poetry, games, things to make, 
and even a lesson in French. Every- 
thing was selected from ten years’ 
issues of the Jack and Jill magazine. 
— Priscilla Witt 





How to Keep from Growing Old 


Gaar Williams Rand-MeNally, $2.00 
(foreword F, P. Adams) 

A companion to the earlier collection 
of beloved Tribune cartoons—Among 
the Folks in History—which will 
‘‘open up a flood of memories for 
millions of Americans,’’ as Franklin 
P. Adams observes in his foreword. 
It is only less appealing than ‘‘ Among 
the Folks’’ to the extent that its set- 
ting in time is closer to our own. The 
hero of most the cartoons is the mud- 
dling, blundering, Mitty-esque pater 
familias of the ’20s and ’30s, oftener 
than not at grips with a roadmap 
his new obsession—his crystal detec 
tor radio, The authenticity, the tender 
irony, the vividness of these cartoons 
more than warrant preservation be 
tween covers. 


Books on TRIAL 
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MSGR. SHEEN SUGGESTS LENTEN READING 


THE CITY AND THE CATHEDRAL 
Robert Gordon Anderson 
Longmans, $3.50 
The 13th Century described in terms of the 
(athedral of Notre Dame and with such 
yividness that if the pages were cut blood 
would run out. 


SEVEN MIRACLES OF GUBBIO 
Raymond L. Bruckberger and 

Gerold Lauck Whittlesey, $1.50 
The followers of Aristotle who believe in 
the transcendent God will find in this 
treatise a 60 page parable of a wolf, who 
given the power of miracles by St. Francis, 
wanders some of them at the suggestion 
of a beautiful girl; the fickleness of beauty 
being one of the least of its morals. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 

Paul Claudel Longmans, $2.00 
In ninety-five pages, with the use of illus- 
trations as parables, this greatest. of living 
French poets shows how the soul may grow 
fom a dim yearning for God to a final 
identity with His Divine Will. 


THE MASS OF THE FUTURE 


Gerald Ellard, S.J. Bruce, $4.00 
To love the Mass one must know it, and to 
know it in its historical and liturgical back- 
ground one must read Father Ellard. He 
who does, will no longer be a spectator but 
m actor in the greatest drama of the 
Universe. 


THE ADMIRABLE HEART OF MARY 

St. John Eudes Kenedy, #3.00 
In these days when Fatima makes world 
history, St. John Eudes steps out of the 
ith Century to give us his background of 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
No son can claim to know his mother well 
who reads not here the story of her heart. 


ATREASURY OF RUSSIAN 
SPIRITUALITY 
Edited by G. P. Fedotov Sheed, $6.50 


Pius XI once said, referring to Russian and 
(reek Orthodox spirituality, that ‘‘gold- 
bearing rocks themselves bear gold’’. This 
uutvey of pre-Bolshevik Russian mysticism 
wil make us love Russia and pray for its 
rturn to the Faith. The chaper on ‘The 
Pilgrim’ is perhaps the most suggestive 
short cut to spirituality in all literature. 


THE FAITH MAKES SENSE 
John Carmel Heenan Sheed, $3.00 


Young people who are asked questions by 
wir modern pagans, the answers to which 
Were not set down in books, will at last find 
them here as a girl in love has her uncle, 
Father Sinclair tell her how to meet her 
by friend’s objections against the Faith. 


st. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: 
The Legends and Lauds 
tto Karrer Sheed, $3.00 
Tue lovers of St. Francis, weary of second- 
d sources, will find in this book for the 
time, an anthologv of the writings of 
Francis himself as well as accounts of 
0¢ who knew him. It stands in relation- 
hip to St. Francis as the Gosvels and Epis- 
“8 stand in relationship to Our Lord and 
tightly deserves the title ‘the Bible of the 
nuine Franciscan spirit.’ 


Marcu, 1949 


THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 

Ronald Knox Sheed, $2.50 
A reader who does not like to hear about 
the Mass explained to children will miss a 
double reward: first, the Kingdom of 
Heaven from which the old are exciuded 
and secondly, this book which will make 
even liturgists feel they have missed the 
deeper meaning of the Mass. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Translated by Ronald Knox (Vol. I: 

from Genesis to the Book of Esther) 

Sheed, $7.00 

The first Volume of the Old Testament, run- 
ning from Genesis to the Book of Esther, 
written by one of the world’s great scrip- 
tural scholars. In this Old, as in his New 
Testament one never gets the impression of 
a translator, but of reading the original in 
the original tongue. 


SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 

Francois Mauriac Philos. Library, $3.00 
The story of a worldly woman, so beautiful 
that a convent refused to accept her, but 
who eventually proved that ‘‘the beauty of 
the King’s daughter is from within.’’ 


PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GERMANY 
Henri Perrin, S.J. tr. Rosemary Sheed 
Sheed, $2.50 
While the Marxists would deepen the chasm 
between classes, Father Perrin, disguised as 
a mechanic, bridges the gap between them 
in the name of Christ, and makes the reader 
wonder how many ean really call themselves 
Christian. 


SACRED HISTORY 

Daniel-Rops Longmans, $4.50 
A Freneh-Jewish convert, now a Spiritual 
Semite, writes movingly of the history of 
his people until the time of Christ. The 
beautiful counterpart of God immanent in 
human history. 


AT THE END OF THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL 
Sister Blandina Segale Bruce, $3.00 


Wild west stories, courageous missionary 
activity and deep spirituality are fused into 
one in this journal of a Sister of Charity 
written between 1872 and 1892. Sister Blan- 
dina deserves to be ranked as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest women. 


THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE 
Father M. Raphael Simon 

Maemillan, $2.00 
The spiritual pilgrimage of a Jewish doe- 
tor and psychiatrist who discovered the 
spiritual Israel of the Church and now as 
a Trappist writes: ‘‘To fall in love with 
God is the greatest of all Romances, to find 
Him, the greatest human achievement.’’ 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 

Dietrich von Hildebrand Longmans, $4.00 
A magnificent treatise by a distinguished 
philosopher on the pursuit of spiritual per- 
fection through humility, recollection, con- 
fidence in God, patience and meekness. In 
substance, profundity and spiritual depth, 
this ranks as a major contribution to the 
only important question of the transforma- 
tion of the soul in Christ. 


A FIRE WAS LIGHTED 
Theodore Maynard Bruce, $3.50 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, after a European edu- 
cation and an unhappy marriage, finally 
falls in love with the poor, founding one 
of America’s new religious orders, The 
Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer. 
A well-told story of the valiant woman 
whose refined nature touched by grace be- 
comes a fire where other hearts may warm. 


EXILE ENDS IN GLORY 
Thomas Merton Bruce, $3.75 


A Trappist poet and writer reveals the 
hidden life of a French Trappistine who, 
self-exiled from her own country, saved the 
foundation in Japan. Told by this Trappist 
monk, the story has the added dimension 
which only a pen dipped in sacrifice could 
write. 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
Thomas Merton Hareourt, $3.00 


Autobiography of a modern Augustine, who, 
after fumbling with Communism and sip- 
ping the superficial draughts of modern edu- 
eation finally discovers ‘‘the Love we fall 
just short of in all love, and the Beauty 
that leaves all other beauty pain’’, enters 
a Trappist Monastery and now under 
obedience writes the Odyssey of his soul. 


THE GOOD PAGAN’S FAILURE 

Rosalind Murray Longmans, $2.75 
The story of the failure of the modern 
man, or the good pagan, who tried to build 
a brotherhood without tears and without 
grace. The learned author, who is the 
daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray, . here 
presents the best description of the modern 
pagan’s emvhasis on the refinement of hu- 
man life to the exclusion of the soul; it is 
one of the first indications of what the new 
apologetics must be. 


SERMONS AND DISCOURSES 
John Henry Newman, 2 vols. 
Longmans, $3.50. ea. 


Sermon books from the past generally have 
little interest for the present, but sinee the 
sermons of Cardinal Newman were psycho- 
logical in their insight and soul-stirring in 
their analysis, they are most fitted for our 
soul-weary age. Just one sermon in this 
collection ‘Religion, a Weariness to the Na- 
tural Man’ is bound to awaken even the 
Marxists and Freudians. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 

Fulton Oursler Doubleday, $2.95 
A romanticized ‘development of the Life of 
Our Blessed Lord in which the imagination 
of the author fills out the verses of the 
Gospel to make the greater melody. 


SAINT PETER THE APOSTLE 

William Thomas Walsh 

: Maemillan, $3.50 

A moving biography of the most humanly 
weak and divinely strong of all the Apostles. 
In a world only too ready to embrace 
Totalitarian authority this story of keys 
swinging from the cincture of a Rock opens 
the door to that Divine Authority wherein 
the Truth makes us free. 
(Continued on next page) 
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YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 

(Illustrated) Maisie Ward Sheed, $4.50 
The long gap in Newman’s life to the age 
of forty is here filled in by the powerful 
author of the life of Chesterton. The 
development of the child into a man, as 
well as the flowering of a great mind, is 
here written with charm enough to be a 
portrait in words. 


THE LETTERS OF POPE 
CELESTINE VI 

Giovanni Papini Dutton, $3.00 
Soul-searching letters of an imaginary Pon- 
tiff, addressed to the rich, to the poor, to 
the historians, to the pagans, to the faithful, 
with such poignancy as to make each group 
strike its breast, saying: ‘‘ Mea Culpa’’. 








CURRENT FASHIONS 
(Continued from page 242) 


though sorely tried, never loses faith 
in him, and at the last it is her voice 
that summons him out of almost com- 
plete irrationality. Henry Handel’s 
husband has appended his criticism of 
this and the other novels to the auto- 
biography, a penetrating and reveal- 
ing critcism that ought to send every 
reader off to the library in search of 
Henry Handel’s novels. 


Thomas Merton 


Fiction continues to be plentiful, 
but is dwarfed somewhat by non- 
fiction which is establishing itself on 
the book stalls, Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, for instance, which is inex- 
haustible in its interest because it 
faces life honestly. It is the story 
not only of a man but of. an age 
and of the channels of grace still 
open in the midst of violence and 
destruction. As one reads this auto- 
biography, one can only be grateful 
for the wonderful providence of God 
which brought Tom Merton into the 
Church, then into the Trappist order, 
and into the writing of this book, so 
honest, so full of the zest for living, 
so young, so clear, so humble and 
amusing. 

Other young men have read the 
novels of disillusionment and describ- 
ed them as adding a fifth dimension 
to art; young Merton read them and 
was disgusted with himself for fill- 
ing his mind with low, unreal sugges- 
tions. Other men, unwilling to sort 
out the disorder in their own lives, 
have turned to berating society, 
blaming the capitalist system, the 
bourgeoise, the rich for their infrac- 
tions of the moral law. Merton car- 
ried banners too for a while, but 
before long saw that it was his own 
life that needed changing. 

All the while his spirit had chafed 
under this false freedom. He came 
to see that charity is the principle 
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of all spirtual vitality and happiness 
and that the virtues are those pow- 
ers by which we attain happiness, 
beeause they canalize and direct our 
natural energies. Students will enjoy 
this book because the channels of vice 
and then of grace were for Merton 
books, pictures, music, even college 
classes, the very milieu to which they 
are subjected. The book is full of the 
passion of the mind tempered by ‘wit 
and gaiety. He says, for instance, 
that no one need fear hell — it isn’t 
compulsory. It is the kind of book 
in which. you can meet yourself, but 
with most of the nonsense knocked 
out. 


Caryll Houselander 


The Dry Wood by Caryll House- 
lander has some of the same blithe 
spirit as Seven Storey Mountain. 
Though it is the story of an East 
End parish praying for a miracle 
which it can feel in the marrow of 
its bones, it never becomes didactic or 
sodden. The author describes a 
woman who has the ‘‘unquenchable, 
almost aggressive good-nature that is 
so often the accompaniment of robust 
health and a total lack of imagina- 
tion.’” The most tragic people in 
the world are the suburbanites who 
attain what they want in life at the 
expense of all the beauty and adven- 
ture in life. As for the miracle, it ‘*s 
Father O’Grady lifting up the con- 
secrated Host while the poor sailor, 
a handful of old women, and a very 
old man bow down whispering ‘‘My 
Lord and my God.’’ 





Attachment to Christ 


Thy Light and Thy Truth 

Robert Nash, S.J. Newman, $2.50 

A companion volume to Send Forth 
Thy Light. Its purpose is ‘‘to stimu- 
late thoughts that will afford subject- 
matter for conversation with God in 
prayer.’’ The book is filled with the 
light of the Holy Spirit. 

Attachment to Christ is shown as 
something that follows swiftly to fill 
up the void resulting from detach- 
ment from the things of time. In a 
meditation, Mary comes before us 
with the reiteration that she had no 
other ambition but to make Our Lord 
known and loved. Through her, 
Christ-consciousness will become a 
flowering reality. 

The theme—to be magnetized by 
Christ—is quietly, but persistently 
developed in this volume, and sum- 
marized at the conclusion in an 
‘*Epilogue from Newman.’’ 

—Margaret Collins 


The Medieval Friar 


The Religious Orders in England 

Dom David Knowles 

Cambridge U. - Macmillan, $6.09 

Reviewed by W. A. Hinnebusch, 

0.P., Ph.D. (Oxon.), Providence 

College. 

This volume is the second of a tril. 
ogy. An earlier work, The Monastic 
Orders in England, brought the his. 
tory of monasticism in England t 
the Fourth Lateran Council. The 
present book treats of the religious 
orders in England from 1216-1340, A 
later study will carry English monas. 
tie history to the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII. The 
present volume, complete in itself, 
falls into three parts: the first dis 
cusses the older orders; the second, 
the Friars; the third, the monasteries 
and their world. 

Dom David Knowles brings to 
gether a great amount of information 
and interpretation concerning Eng. 
lish monasticism, which is the fruit 
of profound research, reinforced by 
an acute critical sense. He is always 
objective and dispassionate in his 
treatment of the various themes, and 
the work is thoroughly reliable, 
While the author writes interestingly, 
his style and subject matter are 
scholarly. It is doubtful whether his 
work will appeal to the general 
reader. 





Didache: Epistle of Barnabas; 
Epistles and Martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp; Fragments of Papias; 
Epistle to Diognetus 

James A. Kleist, S.J. (trans.) 

Newman, $2.75 

Reviewed by Rev. Joseph M. 

O’Leary, C.P. 

In this volume, Father Kleist com- 
pletes (with the exception of the 
Shepherd of Hermas) his translation 
of the works usually included under 
the title of ‘‘ Apostolic Fathers.” 

Catholic readers will appreciat? 
this further introduction to early 
Christian literature. The Christian 
moral ideals are beautifully expres 
ed in the Didache, the Epistles and 
Letters of Polycarp, and in the 
Epistle to Diognetus (a call 10 
Catholic Action). In the Epistle of 
Barnabas and in the Fragments of 
Papias, we have interesting prob- 
lems of the early Church. 

In his introductions and_ notes 
the present volume, the distinguished 
and venerable scholar offers — 
those who will have it — the full frut 
of years of patient, loving devoti 
to the Christian and pagan classics. 
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PEVIEW EXCERPTS 


ing But Love 
Blizabeth Hawes 
Trashy. Disapproved. 


Rinehart, $2.75 


lum for the Queen 
Mildred Jordan Knopf, $3.50 
Yoral decline of people around court of 
louis XVI and Antoinette. No value. Objec- 


tionable. 


d Collective Bargaining 

A. R. Heron Stanford, 214 pp.,$2.75 
Sound in part in advice to eliminate indus- 
trial friction. It is unlikely that power- 
ninded union officials will abandon the pro- 
edures that give them strength, thus al- 
wing employers to provide for a higher 
level of leadership. 


Economic Thought and Language 

Lindley M. Frazer Mae, 411 pp., $5.00 
This attempt to simplify utter confusion de- 
erves respectful attention. Jargon-pruning, 
timulating, and very difficult. 


The Hickory Stick 

Virgil Scott Morrow, $3.95 
America: ‘‘The thesis is the deadening ef- 
fet of the teacher’s trade in small-town 
whools. . . Amid a good deal of profanity, 
fornication, low-level conversation, the 
wthor succeeds in giving a pretty vivid 
picture of the wretched sort of existence a 
small-town teacher must eke out. . . It isn’t 
anice picture, not nice people, not decent 
ondition, not decent anything. . .’’ 


Higher Education for American 
Democracy 

Harper, $3.75 
America: ‘‘The Report of the President’s 
(ommission on Higher Education, originally 
wblished, beginning last January, by the 
U. 8. Government Printing Office in six 
eparate parts. . . The Report is no longer 
wailable from the Government. . .’’ 


Juggernaut: American Labor in Action 

ellington Roe Lipp., 375 pp., $4.50 
Profiles of leading labor leaders by an anti- 
Taft-Hartleyite labor journalist who wants 
mions democratized. 


My Greatest Day in Football 

Goodman § Lewin Barnes, $3.00 
Dramatic stories of great moments as told 
ty famous stars. Very good. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: 
The American Years 

Robert Cantwell Rhinehart, $6.00 
A rewarding biography for those interested 
in Hawthorne. 


Ordeal by Planning 
John Jewkes 

comparisons between promise and per- 
formance on the part of Great Britain’s So- 
talist Labor Government are deadly. There 
Sno reference to American planning, but 
We need this book. 


Mac., 245 pp., $3.75 


The Rescue of Science and Learning 
Stephen Duggan and Betty Drury 
Mac., $3.00 
America: ‘The story of the labors and suc- 
‘8 of the Emergency Committee in Aid 


MarcH, 1949 


of Displaced Foreign Scholars. . . Practical- 
ly all the displaced scholars were from 
Germany. . . 

‘*. .. A chapter is devoted to statements 
by rescued scholars about their experiences 
in the American educational world, and an- 
other chapter carries the comments of uni- 
versity officials on their experiences with 
the displaced scholars in their American 
environment. ’’ 


Responsibilities of Business Leadership 
Ed. Harwood Merrill Harvard, 99 pp., $2.50 
Six socially-conscious business leaders offer 
idealistic-realistic concepts of leadership. 
Give a copy to your reactionary business- 
man to educate him in the principles of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


Saving American Capitalism 
Ed. Seymour E. Harris. 

Knopf, 373 pp., $4.00 
To save capitalism it may be necessary to 
‘*fight capitalists tooth and nail.’’ The 31 
authors advocate experiments of the New 
Deal type but go far beyond F. D. R.’s 
program. The capitalism they want to save 
is one that would serve human needs and 
produce such high living standards that ine- 
qualities would be inconsequential. One au- 
thor calls it Democratic Functionalism— 
‘*maximum production for peacetime plen- 
ty.”? 


The Truman Program 

Harry S. Truman Pub. Affairs, $2.95 

Excerpts from addresses and messages of 
H. 8. T. Interesting. 

Walter Trohan of The Chicago Tribune 
recommends it to Thomas E. Dewey. 


Walking With God 

Kilian J. Healy MeMullen, 88 pp., $1.50 
John 8. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript : 
‘‘This short, unpretentious, direct treatise, 
if thoughtfully studied and faithfully fol- 
lowed, is capable of beginning that trans- 
formation in us which, vaguely and earn- 
estly, we have periodically longed for but 
never yet achieved.’’ 


Wandering Scholar 

M. J. Bonn Day, $5.00 
America: ‘‘An autobiography . . . valuable 
for its intimate knowledge of world af- 
fairs. . . Of his varied association with stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning in 
many parts of the world, he says: ‘I tried 
to teach them how to think, not merely 
what to know, and they usually resented 
it. > 9? 


The Wild Country 
Louis Bromfield 
Fallacious. Disapproved. 


Your Part in Your Child’s Education 
Bess B. Lane Dutton, $2.50 
America: ‘‘ Pastors and principals of our 
parochial schools‘ will find valuable material 
for their own parent-teacher associations.’’ 


Harper, $2.75 





An Analysis of the Prosodic 
Structure of Selected Poems 
of T. S. Eliot 


Sister M. Martin Barry, OP. 
Catholic U., $2.00 


A careful, thoroughgoing technical 
study of the prosodic technique of 
one of the major poets of our time 
and, by implication, of the basic 
structural problems of modern verse. 


Uneven But Interesting 


The Family: Its Function and 
Destiny i 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. (ed.) Harper, $6.00 
Reviewed by Dr. Eva J. Ross, 
translator of Father Kothen’s 
book for Cana groups, ‘‘ Mar- 
riage the Great Mystery’’. 
In her preface to this book, the edi- 
tor says that it ‘‘has been written in 
order to point out that the family is 
intrinsie to human life and society ; 
that it is an institution supported by 
every civilization, sanctioned by law, 
esteemed by knowledge; blessed by 
religion and wisdom, extolled, in its 
highest achievements, by literature 
and art, and endowed with specific 
attributes by all forms of economy.’’ 
Catholies will be in sympathy with 
this aim. 


A number of the chapters make 
excellent reading. One might cite 
Ralph Linton’s contribution on ‘‘The 
Natural History of the Family” 
(with one exception wherein he up- 
holds trial marriages) ; Talcott Par- 
sons’ chapter on ‘‘The Social Struc- 
ture of the Family’’; various chap- 
ters on such topics as ‘‘ Religious 
Values,’’ and ‘‘Housing and the 
Family.’’ 

Readers will find many interesting 
discussions. Reasons are proposed 
for the diverse characters of the two 
sexes with the idea that the female 
sex has a more normal development, 
whereas the male has characteristics 
engrafted on him because his mother 
is his major ideal when he is young, 
since he sees her more frequently 
than his father, and yet he has to 
develop certain ‘‘manly’’ characteris- 
ties contrary to those of his mother. 
Erich Fromm, in his chapter on 
‘*Sex and Character,’’ derives char- 
acter from sex manifestation and 
control, a debatable deviation from 
the different but equally debatable 
theory of Freud. Apart from some 
few remarks, the chapter giving the 
value of’ religion as an integrating 
factor is especially well done. Un- 
fortunately, the editor’s own view 
seems to be that religion is merely 
a valuable myth. 

Obviously this book is uneven in 
content and viewpoint, since twenty- 
one authors of diverse views and in- 
terests have contributed to its 
twenty-two chapters. Yet apart from 
certain passages, the author’s aim has 
been admirably achieved, and the 
book has much in favor for the in- 
telligent general reader, and certain- 
ly for all those interested in re- 
ligion’s impact upon the family. 
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fasic Spiritual Writings 
The Wisdom of Catholicism 

ed. Anton C. Pegis Random, $5.00 
Dr. Pegis, president of the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Tor- 
oto, is noted for his Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas (2 vols., $10.00), a 
york which in popularity and de- 
mand runs a close second to Fr. Far- 
wll’s Companion to the Summa (4 
wols., $16.00). 

His new book is made up of selee- 
tions of spiritual and philosophical 
writings, chronologically developed, 
ginning with the New Testament 
‘md the Apostolic Fathers and com- 
ing down to such moderns as Claudel, 
Gilson, and Maritain. 

There are interpretive notes an 
am illuminating introductory essay, 
a3 well as famous Encyclicals and 
mystical writings. 

The Home Book of Proverbs, 
Maxims and Familiar Phrases 

Sel. & arr. Burton Stevenson Mac., $20.00 

Reviewed by John A. O’Brien, 

Ph.D., The University of Notre 

Dame. 

What Noah Webster is to the Eng- 
lsh dictionary, Burton Stevenson is 
to anthologies of poetry and of note- 


worthy quotations. This latest ex-. 


pression of his skill, extensive read- 
ing, and tireless energy, may well be 
the crowning work of a long life de- 
wted largely to the compilation of 
anthologies. 

The. attempt is made to trace. to 
their sources the proverbs, maxims 
and familiar phrases in ordinary 
English and American use. 

In order to make, the book coni- 
plete, many so-called ‘‘familiar quo- 
tations’? have been added, either be- 
tause they contain a_ well-known 
phrase, or because they relate to the 
development of some proverbial ex- 
pression. In a few instances, the trail 
lads back nearly six thousand years 
to the early Egyptian scribes, but for 
the most part it goes no farther than 
the Homeric and Hesiodie writings of 
about 800 B.C., and the Hebrew wis- 
= literature of perhaps a century 
ter. 

We have long marvelled at the 
ope, thoroughness, scholarship and 
wecuracy of The Home Book of Quo- 
lations, which we have found most 
helpful in locating the exact source 
of many quotations running in frag- 
mentary form through our mind. Our 
amination of Mr. Stevenson’s new 
work shows that it is marked by the 
‘ame qualities and is as fine a volume 
of its kind as any we know in the 
English language. 


Marcu, 1949 


Naturalistic Bases 
Of Personality 


Social Life 
John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin 
Knopf, $6.00 

Reviewed by Dr. Eva J. Ross, 

author of Fundamental Sociol- 

ogy, Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems; book review editor of the 

American Catholic Sociological 

Review. 

The young authors of this introduc- 
tory general sociology have tried to 
avoid the usual textbook form of 
content and presentation. After get- 
ting off to a bad start in the first two 
chapters, by combatting the wind- 
mills provided by popular unscien- 
tific notions about race and the ani- 
mal side of human nature, they take 
a more positive approach and provide 
a straightforward and generally ac- 
curate account of culture and social 
institutions, status and class, the so- 
cialization process and other human 
phenomena. 

It remains for trial to prove 
whether this new kind of text can 
be used successfully in introductory 
college classes: it covers less ma- 
terial than is usually given. It is 
well produced, scholarly in content, 
and interestingly written, with up- 
to-date information and _ excellent 
bibliographies. 

The Catholic will miss all consid- 
eration of the soul, freedom of will, 
and objective truth, although man is 
correctly taken to be social by 
nature. The student of college age 
would be advised to study this vol- 
ume only under direction. The in- 
formed layman who wishes to read a 
timely account of the naturalistic 
bases of personality development and 
social life will find the book interest- 
ing as well as useful. 





St. Albert the Great__. 

Sister M. Albert, O. P. Blackfriars, $1.75 
Sister Albert has cast needed light 
on the gigantie figure of St. Albert. 
She has given us a clear and fairly 
complete picture of a great saint, far 
in advance of his age in the field of 
natural science. 

His experimental work was only a 
sharpened tool with which to chisel 
the more precise human wisdom of 
philosophy, while his philosophical 
speculation only served to advance 
him along the divine heights of the- 
ology. Beyond human _ speculation 
loomed the more sublime height of 
sanctity. 


Family *Togetherness”’ 


The Happy Home: A Guide to 
Family Living 

Agnes E. Benedict and Adele Franklin 

(intro. Benjamin Spock, M. D.) 

; A-C-O, $2.75 

Reviewed by Teresa Sweetser 

Preston. 

Like many psychological approaches 
to modern life, this book is a fine 
combination of idealism and practi- 
cal suggestion, without spiritual basis. 
Its theme is the growth of children 
—and parents, too—within and by 
means of the growth of the family 
as a unit—‘‘in togetherness. ”’ 

Home should be a democratic in- 
stitution, led and presided over by 
the parents but with the children of 
every age taking part in family plan- 
ning, housework, social life and 
family fun. The ‘‘family conclave’’ 
as a means to this democratic growth 
is deseribed in detail, 

A book with this particular title, 
and claiming to be a rather complete 
guide to happy family living and 
growth, would be improved by a 
chapter, a half-page, on ‘‘together- 
ness” in relation to God, learning 
spiritual as well as social rules, grow- 
ing in love of God as well as of 
neighbor. ° 
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MARCH SELECTIONS 
THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 





Merton's “Imitation of Christ,” A New Spiritual Challenge 


— and — 


Vibrant Novel of Irish Islands 


Seeds of Contemplation The Norwayman 


By Thomas Merton By decenh. C'ener 
A deeply spiritual book by the ‘author of Seven 


Storey Mountain. Ideal for Lenten reading, it is 


intended for those who are not afraid to face up ; : : 
able books we have seen in a long time — and 
to profound truths. “The kind of a book that chy . 


achieves an effect that is not, and cannot be, con- radiating throughout the Catholic spirit. A novel 
trolled by any human author.” A book to endure, about life on a small island off the coast of Ireland, 
beautifully bound and printed by the famous Peter written about real human beings and life as it is 
Pauper Press. $2.25 lived. $2.65 


One of the most vibrant, gay and downright en- 


BOTH SELECTIONS AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS OF THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB FOR 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 220 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, II. 

Enroll me in The Thomas More Book Club. I agree to buy not less than four books in a year. 
The purchase of four books qualifies me for the discounts you are to allow. You are to send Advance 
Descriptions of all Selections, and I may reject any of the books offered, so long as I buy four in a 
year. ; 

START my membership by sending both March books ___. Seeds of Contemplation___. 


The Norwayman___. 
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The Staff of 


The Thomas Move Association 


Proudly Invites You To 


Our Tenth Anniversary Celebration 
(and Housewarming) 


at our new quarters 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


May 14 to May 21 





A FULL WEEK OF LECTURES BY OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


May 14, 2:30. ..Father James Keller, M.M. (The Christophers) 
May 16, 7:30....Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. (Devin-Adair) 
May 17, 8: Father John A. O’Brien (St. Anthony’s Guild) 
May-18, 2: Katherine Burton (Longmans, Green) 
May 19, 8: Anton Pegis (Random House) 
May 20, 2: Gretta Palmer (Appleton-Century-Crofts) 
May 21 Father Gerald Brennan (Bruce) 


And an exhibition of Catholic art 


PLAN NOW TO BE OUR GUEST 


MAY 14 TO MAY 21 











